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THE DAY OF DEATH AT ST. PIERRE 


Scene in the harbor of Martinique the morning of May 8, when a rain of volcanic fire fell upon the ships, killing the crews at their 
posts, and burning many of the vessels to the water’s edge 
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COMMENT 


THE appalling disaster at Martinique is without a 
parallel in history, and comes to the comfortably in- 
clined mind of modern times like a dreadful blow 
from some prehistoric period. The sudden transforma- 
tion of a green and happy garden-spot that appeared 
to be exceptionally favored by Nature into a_seeth- 
ing mass of fire and boiling rock is an event which 
somehow or other seems to belong to an age other 
than our own. It makes us feel as if we belonged not 
to the present, but to some period in the remotest past; 
and even the faney which through the pages of the 
historian and the romancer has accommodated itself 
to the comprehension of the tragedies of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum finds it impossible to take in the dread 
reality which has come into being at our very doors. 
The stories of the West-Indian eruption as they first 
came to us carried the mind back nearly twenty cen- 
turies to find its like, but as the days have passed and 
the awful truth has come to us we find that we can- 
not stop at the herrors of Pompeii and her neighboring 
city of Herculaneum, but must seek the simile in 
ages of which the geologists know the most, and which 
deal with such titanic conditions that the lay mind 
is powerless to face them comprehendingly. The 
stories which Pliny told of the Vesuvian disaster, later 
woven into a highly realistic romance by Bulwer in 
his Last Days of Pompeii, have fallen upon some 
minds as belonging in large measure to the realms 
of fiction—-the romance properly so, the history not 
unnaturally, since in that olden time the historian 
Was not unaccustomed to adorn his tale of events with 
those occasional flights of fancy which might intensify 
the impression his story was designed to make. As 
years have gone by we have sometimes wondered at, 
and perhaps even doubted, the story these men have 
told us, at least in so far as it related to the havoc 
to human life. 


We now have in Martinique a story similar in 
kind, but overwhelmingly greater in degree, along- 
side of which the tragedy of the Mediterranean be- 
comes idle and commonplace. At dawn a city is 
awakening to activity and to life; before morning has 
advanced half-way toward noon, in the face of a wave 
of fire and searing substance and the fumes of suffo- 
cation, the same scene shrivels into one of desolation 
and of death—a scene of hell which the pen of a 
Dante would find elusive; a picture of purgatory to 
which the imagination and the realism of a Doré could 
not do justice. Hills have become vales; valleys have 
become hills; the ocean itself recedes before the ad- 
vancing horror, and thirty thousand living, breathing 
human beings in the twinkling of an eye are changed 
to charred atoms having no semblance to humanity. 
Great ships sink beneath the waves before the blast, 
and even the minute creatures of the fields and of the 
air, once filling the country-side with the songs and 
other voices of nature, are utterly destroyed. And 
this not in the days when the world was being welded 
together and formed and made into the sphere of 
activity which it now is, but in our own day, and at 
u point closer to our shores than is London, Paris, 
Berlin, or any other of those great centres which in 
these times of rapid travelling have become merely 
neighboring cgmmunities. It is no wonder that we 
stand aghast in the face of this awful tragedy, not 
only for its extent, but because of its nature, which 
brings forcefully to our minds, after all, a realization 
of our own abysmal smallness in the presence of the 
mighty forces of the universe. It annihilates time 
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as well as peoples, and is utterly destructive of man’s 
growing sense of superiority over the forces which 
he was beginning to believe he was getting comfortably 
under his control. 


The living have become the chief care of mankind 
at Martinique and St. Vincent. Their lot is now less 
happy than that of the dead. Their friends, neigh- 
hors, and families are gone, and are at least free 
from the dreadful sufferings which the disaster has en- 
tailed. Their homes are destroyed, and their fields 
made desolate and barren. The needs of the fifty thou- 
sand who still live to face famine, and, without speedy 
and material aid from the strong from the outside, 
the possibility of pestilence. have become a charge upon 
the whole world, and the world is responding nobly. 
Red-tapism has been broken in many quarters for the 
beneficent purpose of prompt action, by which alone 
the relief that is to go to the sufferers may be made 
effective. Food, water, clothing, medicines—all these 
things are being rushed in Samaritan fleets from all 
quarters, but still the need continues. The purse- 
strings of this republic have been loosened for their 
benefit, and democrat and royalty in Europe have 
vied with each other in helpfulness to the victims of 
Pelée. It was a happy thought of Rear-Admiral Brad- 
ford’s to call into requisition the water-boats of the 
navy for the purpose of sending gallons of pure water 
to the sufferers, and one which was unlikely to occur 
to any but a resourceful mind. It is difficult for one 
many miles away from the scene of woe to realize in 
minute detail the essential requirements of the afflicted 
people. Money will help them only for what it can 
purchase for them in other lands; feod and clothing 
are essentials that readily suggest themselves, but 
the thought of the parched lips and throats of the 
sufferers was one which might easily have been over- 
looked, and without it nothing else could have avail- 
ed them much. 





The unwonted spectacle of a voleano in eruption 
is having its effect upon two classes of people who, 
in their own way, are of interest and value to the com- 
munity. The scientists from various institutions of 
learning and research are on their way thither to 
study the incidental phenomena of the event from 
Which the cause of science is expected to derive much 
benefit; and it is reported that many pleasure-seekers 
owning steam-yachts capable of making the journey 
are putting out into the Caribbean for the purpose of 
witnessing a sight the like of which has never been 
seen in our day. If science gathers any information 
from this inspection of Pelée by its followers which 
may lead to a greater comprehension of volcanic dis- 
turbances, and can discover symptoms which in future 
days may serve as warnings to those who by force 
of circumstances are compelled to dwell in the vicin- 
ity of such a menace to human hfe, we may account 
their going a distinct advantage to mankind; and as 
for those who are impelled out of mere curiosity to 
visit the scene of the tragedy, if the scene of desola- 
tion so works upon their sympathies as to lead them 
to dip their hands into their coffers for the relief 
of the destitute and despondent, even this may be 
made to advantage mankind. Moreover, the jour- 
neying to and fro will do much to awaken a know- 
ledge of and an interest in a portion of the world 
which is not without importance to ourselves. It is 
a strange fact that not many of us upon receipt of the 
first news of the trouble had any clear idea of the 
precise location of Martinique, St. Pierre, and St. Vin- 
cent. It was in respect to these islands as it was in 
respect to the Philippines some years ago. We all 
knew that such islands existed, but as to exactly where 
they were the ideas of the generality of men were 
most hazy. -It is well that we in this country at 
least should know more about the geography, the 
topography, the resources, the advantages and disad- 
vantages, of our own hemisphere than we do, and these 
so-called pleasure trips into the West Indies induced 
largely by the disaster may have results that will be 
worth while. 


Wonder has been expressed in many quarters that 
people build cities and are willing to dwell in the vi- 
cinity of mountains known to be volcanic. The ques- 
tion is, of course, pertinent, but it does not appear to 
be difficult to answer. In the first place, the seeming 
subsidence of the great furnaces of nature has encour- 
aged men to approach them fearlessly and to settle 
near them. In the second place, it rarely happens that 
man has much of an option as to where he will live. 
Most men are compelled by circumstances which they 
cannot control to dwell in the community of their 
birth. and more often than not when their cireum- 
stances are such that they could move elsewhere if 
they wished to do so, the idea of doing it does not 
occur to them. Born beneath the shadow of a smok- 
ing hill-top, they are more or less intimate with 
it from infancy, and the notion that some day or 
other it may burst forth into flame that will de- 
stroy never enters their minds until that day dawns 
and it is too late. Any man living anywhere is con- 
stantly face to face with dangers which he does not 
observe, or, if he does observe them, regards them with 
the indifference which a necessary evil inspires. We 
of the great and growing cities of the United States 
do not think of changing the scene of our activities 
because the vehicles of traffic are daily building up a 
record of destruction to human life which completely 
casts in the shade the record of the car of Juggernaut. 





Subway explosions, hotel fires, the collapse of build- 
ings-—these are our dangers, insignificant when com- 
pared to those of the denizens of the volcanic belt, 
but individually a more pressing menace to our physi- 
cal safety. ‘The West-Indian or the Neapolitan or 
the Mexican has regarded his Pelée, his Vesuvius, and 
his Colima with that same indifference which charac- 
terizes our attitude toward our lesser dangers, and for 
that reason until after the eventuation of foreshad 
owed horrors it never occurs to him that he might 
better ply his craft in some safer region. The mere 
fact that with five days of warning from the crater 
of Pelée the inhabitants of St. Pierre did not think 
to betake themselves elsewhere, that in the face of the 
imminent outburst which destroyed all before it ships 
at sea put into the roadstead wherein a moment later 
they were engulfed, is conclusive proof of that lack of 
caution in the human mind which amounts to a posi- 
tive indifference to danger. 


The country approves of the quick response of its 
government. to the needs of the homeless and starving 
survivors of the terrible catastrophe at Martinique. 
Scarcely was the news received, and the extent of the 
disaster foreshadowed, when the President acted, cut- 
ting red tape with a celerity and boldness which filled 
the old bureaucrats in Washington with astonishment, 
if not dismay. The training-ship Dixie was at once 
put in commission for the work of charity, and, with- 
out waiting for Congress, Secretaries Moody and Root 
set at work to fill the ship with needed articles of food 
and with hospital stores. They thus anticipated the 
action of the legislative branch of the government, for, 
on Saturday, the 10th, the Senate passed a bill appro- 
priating a relief fund of $100,000; on Monday, the 
12th, the House increased this sum to $200,000, the 
Senate accepting the amendment on the same day. 
In the mean time the President had sent his mes- 
sage to Congress requesting an appropriation of $500,- 
000. This was referred to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee in the Senate and ‘to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee in the House. Some objection was made to the 
appropriation by Mr. Underwood on the ground that 
Congress had no right to expend the money of the peo- 
ple in charity. Perhaps not; but, in emergencies, no 
written law ever restrained our government either 
from taking appropriate measures for its self-defence 
or from relieving the victims of great disasters. 
Whether the sufferers by fire or flood or famine are 
our own people or of another race, the republic has 
ever been the first and the most generous almoner. 
We have relieved the starving of Ireland, of Russia, 
of India, as well as the drowned-out people of the 
southern Mississippi, or those made homeless by great 
conflagrations. No objection, constitutional though 
it may be, will ever stop our hearty answer to a 
righteous appeal to our humanity. By the time this 
paragraph appears the stores of the Dixie will have 
been distributed among the survivors of the eruption 
of Mont Pelée; and the people whose money has 
been expended in this behalf will be grateful to those 
who assumed the responsibility of being generous in 
their names and without their express authority. As 
to the President, his promptness and disregard of 
formalities will the more strongly attach his country- 
men to him. 


The geologists of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey are much disturbed by the reminder of Mont 
Pelée and Soufriére that our projected isthmian canal 
will always be threatened with destruction by earth- 
quakes and volcanic disturbances. This has always 
been recognized, but it is known to scientists that 
there is much less danger of seismic manifestations at 
-anama than along the San Juan River in Nicaragua. 
The greatest danger, however, to the isthmian canal 
project arises from the inaction and indifference of 
Congress to this subject. When the session began it 
was supposed that canal legislation was certain, but 
a killing frost seems to have blighted its prospects. 
Strangely enough, this blight is due to the discovery, 
made since the session opened, that the government 
can secure the better route at a price which, in the 
slang of the market, makes it a bargain. The propo- 
sition before ‘the Senate is to take this bargain if 
the title is good; otherwise, to take the other route. 
There is no sign, however, that the Senate has any 
intention of taking another step in the matter. 


Things are picking up in the art of war. The ca- 
bles bring word from Berlin of a cannon that will 
throw a projectile ninety miles, and the projectile 
may weigh a couple of tons. If the machine will throw 
dynamite, it need not throw so much, Half a ton 
of dynamite equably distributed over New York would 
undoubtedly provide ample spaces for rebuilding. The 
cables describe this pleasing new invention as an elec- 
tro-magnetie affair. It uses no powder or other ex- 
plosive in throwing the shell. No details of the in- 
vention are given, but it is easy to see how a series 
of electro-magnets set at convenient spaces along 
the length of a barrel might do the trick. The ball 
would be drawn forward by a powerful magnet, and 
just as the latter reached the moment of maximum 
intensity in the magnetic field it could be made to 
strike some little mechanism which would break the 
electric circuit of the magnet: in an instant the mag- 
net would be dead, and-the momentum of the shell 
would carry it into the field of the next magnet of 
the series along the tube. Powerful electro-magnets 
are made nowadays capable of lifting a ton or so, and 
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half a dozen of them would give a tremendous veloci- 
ty to a heavy ball. As there would be no concussion 
in the discharge of the gun, it could carry the highest 
and most deadly explosives known. It would be cheap, 
too, both to build and operate, for practically it would 
never wear out, while the big guns of to-day have 
an average life of but 100 shots. It would be noise- 
less and smokeless, and as a projectile at high speed 
is invisible for the most part, a battery could operate 
without in the least disclosing its whereabouts. And 
armies would have no warning of its presence until 
the rain of hail which it could produce came down 
upon them. No wonder artillery experts in Europe 
are said to be excited. The invention is described as 
the work of Professor Birkeland, ‘a Norwegian physi- 
cist.” If this be the distinguished professor of physics 
at Christiania, it may be set down that the invention 
is not a cable yarn. At any rate, we hope it 
isn’t. A gun that will shoot ninety miles might in- 
conveniently reach the people. who make war—Con- 
gressmen and kings and such—and expose them to 
danger. The moment this result is attained, it may 
safely be prophesied that war will have come to an end. 


Count Goluchowski, the Polish statesman who 
guides the foreign destinies of the Dual Monarchy, 
has at last made a formal announcement that the 
Triple Alliance will be renewed for a term of years. 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Italy will once more 
be bound together, for offence and defence, primarily 
against France on the Rhine and Russia in the Bal- 
kans. What Italy gains is more obscure than ever, 
unless it be the doubtful privilege of calling herself 
a first-class power, of standing on an equality with 
the three empires in the Concert of Europe. In our 
view there is room for great regret that Italy is once 
more bound to the German chariot-wheel. Her eco- 
nomie condition is as bad as possible, with every like- 
hood of growing suffering for the masses of the peo- 
ple, peasantry and artisans alike; and the fount and 
origin of the evil is the lust of military power, which 
brings ruinously heavy and needlessly irksome taxa- 
tion, while enforced service takes three working years 
from the life of all the Italian youth. The Italian 
people suffer untold evils as the result of all this 
military pomp, and the very week which saw the an- 
nouncement that the Triple Alliance was renewed also 
saw the record number of Italian immigrants to this 
country broken by the arriving hordes. Italy now 
holds the first rank as a Jand of emigrants, which Ire- 
land held in the evil years after the famine. Yet such 
is the blindness of ambition that at the time we write 
Italy has sent a special military expert to this coun- 
try to try to discover why the Italian peasants emi- 
grate! The reason is not to be sought on this side 
of the Atlantic, but in the vanity and fatuity of a 
policy which sacrifices a whole people to a dream of 
national importance. 


On the other hand, Austria’s reasons for drawing 
near her Teuton brothers on the north are obvious 
enough. Who could help her so well against the Bohe- 
mian nationalists as Germany, which is trying to de- 
stroy the spirit and tongue of the Prussian Poles? 
Who else can be relied on to uphold the Habsburgs 
against the Magyars, or, if the worst befalls, to re- 
ceive them and their little flock into the Pan-Germanic 
fold? At least we may console ourselves with the 
thought that Italy and Austria have probably gained 
substantial tariff concessions from Germany as_ the 
price of the renewal of their compact. Austria-Hun- 
gary was gravely threatened by the recent budget pro- 
posals of the Prussian Agrarians; and we are justi- 
fied in believing that only a substantial modification 
of these could have led them to renew the Dreibund. 
A note of the new era in Europe is struck by Count 
Goluchowski’s frank profession of friendship towards 
Russia and France; by his at least expressed approval 
ef Italy’s approach to France; and by his assurance 
that Russia and Austria are working harmoniously 
in the Balkans. While it seems for many reasons a 
pity that the Triple Alliance is to be renewed, we can 
see that this was inevitable, and we may glean some 
comfort from mitigating circumstances, such as the 
tariff concessions of Germany to her allies, the friend- 
ship of Italy for France, and the growing harmony 
between Vienna and St. Petersburg. 


The Portuguese have been popularly demonstrating 
against “ foreign creditors.” In all probability ‘ for- 
eign” here is only a discreetly vague expression for 
“English.” It is now five centuries since Portugal 
became. officially an ally of England, and the popular 
dislike for the official ally of the kingdom has only 
once abated since then—for a few months after 
Wellesley foiled the French invasion with the lines of 
Torres Vedras. If the fortune of war had been with 
the French at Torres Vedras, and there had been no 
Convention of Cintra, the Portuguese masses would 
probably have become more friendly towards ‘‘ Nossa 
Fiel Alliada” in, succeeding generations; as it was, 
the popular view of that famous international bar- 
gain represented the English as still getting the best 
of it, even as, in Portuguese tradition, the English 
cloth merchants of Plantagenet times “ gave the Eng- 
lish palm” to their customers—a very exact equiva- 
lent for “to pull a man’s leg.” With a feeling like 
this to’ start with, it is not wonderful that the finan- 
cial dependence of the little kingdom upon the big 
should have aggravated the irritation rather than 
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mitigated. It is natural for the tax-payer with a 
limited outlook upon world finance to appreciate the 
gain to his nation’s creditor and depreciate the sup- 
port upon which his country has been leaning for 
nearly a century. The fact that the King Dom Carlos 
is not only a dear personal friend of Edward VIL., 
but shares with him, and him alone, the honor of be- 
ing a reigning sovereign of the male line of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, does not seem to soften the asperity of 
the Portuguese popular feeling towards England, but 
it doubtless makes things all the more unpleasant 
for Dom Carlos. And from an American point of 
view, the worst of it is that the Portuguese man of 
the people regards all English-speaking persons in- 
discriminately as ‘ Ingleses,”’ applying the term 
“ Americanos ” to street cars only—which, in one way 
of looking at it, is a compliment to our genius. 


There is something exceedingly interesting, and per- 
haps important, in the second defeat of the Republican 
leaders of the House. The first defeat, it will be re- 
membered, was encountered on the Cuban relief bill, 
whose ultimate fate is still in doubt. The leaders did 
not dare limit debate or amendment, and went down 
finally in an effort to prevent the adoption of the 
amendment abolishing the differential duty on refined 
sugar. The second defeat was the passage of the bill 
creating three new States, which has already been 
commented on. The majority members of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, who include the Speaker, under our 
present system, bear some resemblance to the “ gov- 
ernment ” in the British House of Commons. They 
at least have power over legislation so far as its in- 
troduction to the consideration of the House is con- 
cerned. They determine what bills shall be consid- 
ered; and if they have the support of the majority, 
how long debate shall last, what amendments shall 
be permitted. and the hour for taking the vote. Their 
power, thus supported, is even greater than that of 
the leader of the House of Commons, for it embraces 
the rulings of the Speaker. When the majority of the 
House of Commons decides against the “ government,” 
the latter resigns; and the question raised in Wash- 
ington is whether the likeness is to continue, and 
whether the defeat of the Speaker and his committee 
means that the Republicans in the House of Repre- 
sentatives are to have new leaders. In view of the 
well-defined rebellion against the hierarchy, a_ re- 
bellion which is marked by much ill feeling, there 
are abundant predictions that a new régime, including 
a new Speaker, will govern the next House if, as is 
more than likely, the Republicans elect a majority of 
the members. Should this happen, and the existing 
system continue, the power of the Speaker and the 
Committee on Rules will be made more definite by 
reason of the accompanying responsibility. Ever since 
the adoption of Mr. Reed’s rules, the administration 
of the House of Representatives has been developing 
toward the English theory of power and responsibility 
over and for legislation centred in a committee of the 
body. 


The debate on the Philippine government bill has 
not vet dealt satisfactorily with the principles and 
methods on which the affairs of the archipelago should 
be administered, but it has brought out clearly the 
fact that the war has been marked by savage cruel- 
ties on both sides, and that our troops have done 
what all white troops invariably do when they are 
engaged with an enemy who does not observe the rules 
of civilized warfare. What one foe does, the other 
foe will also do. Both Senator Lodge in his speech, 
and Secretary Root in the communication which he 
sent to the Senate, take the ground so often insisted 
upon by the WEEKLY that cruelties in such a war 
as we are carrying on in the Philippines are inevi- 
table. This is not an attack on the army; if it is an 
attack at all, it is human nature itself that is its 
object. It is probable that Governor Taft, left to 
himself, given a perfectly free hand, as Sir Andrew 
Clark and Rajah Brooke were, would have brought 
the Philippines under our rule without any war at 
all; but given the war, it must be marked by bar- 
baric cruelties, and we should either stand the revela- 
tions of the horrors without flinching, get out of the 
islands, or change our policy. The last of these alter- 
natives has, of course, been made extremely difficult 
by the mood into which the natives have been put by 
the war. The problem is certainly invested with enor- 
mous difficulties. The American people are disturbed 
by the stain of cruelty and torture upon their fair 
repute; at the same time it is not in their nature to 
give up a task because it is difficult. If a blunder 
is made at the outset, there is no reason why it may 
not be repaired, but the feeling is growing, even among 
some of the Republican leaders in Congress who have 
heretofore seen no other way out of the trouble ex- 
cept by more and more energetic fighting, that the re- 
pairing must be done in the Philippines and not by 
legislation in Washington; that some. one with su- 
preme authority must take up the task on the spot, 
and that liberty must be left to this country to de- 
termine precisely the eventual*connection between the 
republic and the islands. In the mean time, no mat- 
ter what may be the belief of our own authorities in 
the necessity of cruelties, those who are shown to be 
guilty of them must be punished. 


Mr. H. Clay Evans has made a statement which 
fully relieves the President from the charge of forcing 
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him out of the Commissionership of Pensions. It is a 
pity that it was not made before, for Mr. Evans 
should not have permitted the President to remain 
so long under a serious accusation when he had it in 
his power so easily to vindicate him. It was assumed, 
with Mr. Evans’s assent, that while he was ready to 
surrender his office, he was not willing to go out un- 
der fire, and was entirely ready to retain the place, 
burdensome as were its labors and annoying as were 
the assaults upon him, if the President insisted. Un- 
der like circumstances, Mr. McKinley had insisted, 
and therefore an unflattering contrast was drawn 
between Mr. Roosevelt’s ready acceptance of the res- 
ignation and Mr. MeKinley’s refusal. We are in a 
position now to narrate the true history of the whole 
matter. Mr. McKinley did insist that Mr. Evans 
should not resign under fire, but at the same time 
Mr. Evans assured him that he would not remain in 
office after his four-year term was finished; as a mat- 
ter of fact, he has held the office for five years. Mr. 
Evans was positive on this point, and Mr. MeKinley 
informed Senator Hanna and Mr. Henry C. Payne of 
the Pension Commissioner’s determination. Both of 
these gentlemen passed on the information to the 
Grand Army of the Republic, and urged the organi- 
zation to drop its war on the Commissioner, on the 
ground that, as he was going out of his own accord, 
it was idle and mischievous to make further trouble. 
On this the Grand Army desisted, although, stirred 
into activity again by Mr. Evans’s failure to fulfil 
his promise at the time indicated by him, it began 
to grumble again. Upon this, Mr. Evans handed his 
resignation to Mr. Roosevelt, who knew that in doing 
so Mr. Evans was simply carrying out his own prom- 
ise—a promise upon which the other interested par- 
ties, to wit, the Grand Army, had acted. This is a 
different story from that which has “been circulated 
to the effect that Mr. Hanna and Mr. Payne made 
the promise of their own accord. The appointment of 
Mr. Evans as consul-general to London was not in- 
tended so much as a reward to the late Commissioner 
as a notification to his successor that the President 
supported the Evans policy, and that the Commissioner 
who carried it out was certain to be rewarded. 


It is unfortunate for the Senate, for his party, and 
for Mr. Tillman himself, that he is afflicted with the 
vice of intemperate speech. His speech on the Philip- 
pine bill was confined to an attack upon the Repub- 
lican party for its treatment of the South, and to a 
defence of lvnehing and of the arts and practices which 
had resulted in the suppression of the negro vote. In- 
cidentally, he remarked that wealth had made the 
North “ rotten.” Senator Tillman has become a terror 
to his own party. Each party has its sins—as who of 
us has not?’—but no one who respects himself or de 
sires the confidence and respect of the community 
takes the world into his confidence on this subject. 
A good man, when he reflects on his sins and errors, 
even on those which, as lynching and burning, he may 
consider essential to the defence of civilization and 
Christianity, does not gloat over them, but regrets the 
necessity which, for example, forces him to apply the 
torch to an offending black brother. But as Senator 
Tillman executes his holy task, he invites the North 
to watch him dance in the light of the fire which 
is roasting his victim, and he shouts to the horrified 
spectators to look at his way of getting even with the 
men and the party that forced negro suffrage on the 
South. He has not even the grace to roll up his eyes 
and profess regret for the terrible things which his 
peculiar notions of civilization and of law and order 
compel him to do. His exhibitions, however, often 
give a sulphuric tone to the atmosphere of the Senate, 
and it suffers in repute with Mr. Tillman, especially 
since it is pretty well known that some of the Sena- 
torial brethren stir him up for obvious reasons. These 
reasons are further accentuated by the attitude of the 
Democratic Senators toward their brother from South 
Carolina. The other day they marked their disap- 
proval of his methods—which means their fear that 
he was losing votes for them—by leaving the Chamber 
when he spoke, so that he had none but Republicans 
for auditors, and they were naturally filled with joy. 


Mr. Arthur Symons has been writing in the London 
Academy of an interesting musico-dramatic experi- 
ment which he witnessed recently in Paris. Madame 
Georgette Leblanc, of the Opéra-Comique, has evolved 
a method for the co-operation of song and action which 
does not rely for any part of its effect upon the aid of 
costumes and stage properties. Madame Leblanc is the 
fiancée of M. Maurice Maeterlinck—a woman of tem- 
perament, we need scarcely be told. “When she 
sings,” writes Mr. Symons, “she has an old, high- 
backed chair in which she can sit, or on which she 
can lean. When I heard her there was a mirror on 
the other side of the room, opposite to her; she saw 
no one else in the room, once she had surrendered 
herself to the possession of the song, but she was al- 
ways conscious of that image of herself which came 
back to her out of the mirror: it was herself watching 
herself, in a kind of delight at the beauty which she 
was evoking out of words, notes, and expressive move- 
ment.” (We imagine that we can trace M. Maeter- 
linck’s influence in this charming detail of the mir- 
ror.) Madame Leblane applies her interpretative meth- 
ods to songs by Schumann and Schubert, and settings 
of the verse of Verlaine and Maeterlinck by Gabriel 
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Fauré and other “She makes a drama of 
each song,” says Mr. Symons,‘ and she recreates that 
drama over again in her rendering of the intentions 
of the words and of the music. It is as much with 
her eves and her hands, as with her voice, that she 
evokes the melody of the picture; it is a picture that 
sings, and that sings in all its lines... . . As one looked 
and listened, it was impossible to think more of the 
words than of the music, or of the music than of the 
words. One took them in simultaneously, as one feels 
at once the softness and the perfume of a flower.” 
Mr. Symons is an admirable and trustworthy critic, 
and he writes persuasively, with contagious and win- 
ning enthusiasm; and yet we are loth to believe that 
it is possible to translate any song whatsoever into 
visible dramatic action without coarsening the peculiar 
beauty and intimacy of appeal which is of the very 
essence of the song-form. How shall one express in 
action, even with the aid of the subtlest and most deli- 
cate artistry, such songs as Brahms’ “ Feldeinsamkeit,” 
or Franz’s “ Im Herbst,” or Schubert’s * Stiindchen ”? 
We should say that not only such songs as these, but 
less intimate intensity—that all of the 


composers, 


songs of a 


greater songs—are hopelessly unsusceptible of any 
such physical materialization; and yet we should like 


exceedingly to witness such a performance as Madame 
Leblanc’s. 


The young ruler of All the Russias has on more than 
one occasion proved himself to’ be a king of high hu- 
manitarian instincts. His attempt to secure the peace 
of the world by the establishment of an international 
arbitration court was the striking manifesta- 
tion of his disposition; but he has set his sign and 
seal to many other less known acts calculated to bet- 
ter the state of-the world he lives in. The statement 
is now made in St. Petersburg—and with an appear- 
ance of authenticity—that Nicolas Il. “ will shortly 
make a pronouncement giving to Russia a constitu- 
tion similar to that formerly elaborated by the late 
Loris Melikoff.”. That constitution, it may be _ re- 
membered, had a singularly tragic end. Loris Meli- 
koff had managed to induce Alexander IT... the “ Tsar 
Liberator,” to sign a decree giving his subjects a con- 
stitution of a tentative nature. |“ To-morrow,” said 
Alexander to his morganatie wife, the Princess 
Yuricfski, on the day after signing the decree, “* it 
will be published. I have given the order.” That very 
day he drove out and was assassinated. Loris Meli- 
kolf hurried to the new Tsar, Alexander IIT., informed 
him of the order his father had issued that morning, 
and asked if effect should be given to it. Alexander 
ILI. replied that nothing should be changed, and that 
the constitution should be his father’s bequest to the 
people. Later in the day the Tsar allowed himself 
to be influenced by the counsels of his monitor, M. 
Pobiedonostseff, and withdrew his father’s decree. M. 
Pobiedonostseff is still in office; he is Procurator of 
the Holy Synod and Minister of Religion, and he is 
known to have exercised great influence over Nicolas 
II.; but the ‘voung Tsar seems determined to carrv 
out the decree his grandfather signed twenty-one years 
ago. If it is executed, this should be the beginning 
of a progressive age for Russia: but the change will 
doubtless be characterized by not a little storm and 
for radical modifications can seldom be made 
in a big state, especially in an autocratic state. with- 
out bringing about a temporary clash of interests and 

Tsar Nicolas II., of course, knows 
He deserves all praise for his courage 


most 


stress, 


strife of classes, 
that very well. 
in facing the diffieulties. 


Now it is another Frenchman who tells about 
America. American patriotism, M. Boutmy thinks, 
is a different sort of patriotism from that of Euro- 
pean nations, It consists, he says in effect, partly in 
the pride of having broken down the old obstacles to 
the realization of individual independence and of hav- 
ing established real liberty and equality. But it is 
especially in contemplating the vast field open to eco- 
nomic activity that the Americans feel a contentment, 
an optimism, which readily turns into an attachment 
for their country. The individual, armed with all the 
resources of civilization, feels a sort of lifting up of 
his being in measuring all that he can accomplish 
with his own power in the infinitude of a world in 
which he meets no other adversaries but natural forces 
quickly daunted and subdued to his ends. This pros- 
pect stirs up and exalts in the American the joy of 
living, of willing and of doing, the need of being his 
own and only master, the taste for struggling single- 
handed with things. These sentiments engender a 
pride in the institutions of the country and in the 
name of American, which prepares the way for a sort 
of collective conscience. Happiness is a large element 
in American patriotism. To be free to choose one’s 
way, to perceive success before one, with no artificial 
barrier to encumber its approaches, to march towards 
it with the certainty of getting there, without any 
other requirement than average power and quickness, 
to feel one’s will stronger than fortune— these are 
things calculated to give men an impression of con- 
tinuous joy which penetrates them and a conscious- 
ness of superiority which unites them. The American 
considers himself at the present time as having a mis- 
sion laid on him to shew the world the type of a new 
society: a great democracy, wise, powerful, and pros- 
perous. It matters little that there is a deal of illu- 
sion in this self-contentment; the idea of a mission 


is comprehended in it, and that is enough to imprint 
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on this pride the transcendent character without which 
there is no patriotism. 


With respect to American imperialism, M. Boutmy 
is prophetic. ‘“ Imperialism,” he says, “ will endure 
and will develop because it is the effect of profound 
causes: but it will endure and develop without offer- 
ing direct opposition to the American traditionalism 
of which it is the offspring, without theoretically con- 
testing its origin, without proclaiming the Monroe doc- 
trine vain and superannuated. It will. change no- 
thing violently: it will even believe there is nothing 
to change, and the institutions and customs, formed 
in an environment that still largely subsists, will long 
resist an action which will be in no way revolutionary, 
and influences which, after the first emotion is over, 
will work peacefully. . .. Imperialism is an element 
which will not disappear and which will gradually 
get its own. Nevertheless, it would be wrong to sup- 
pose that the old institutions will not oppose to its 
progress a many times victorious resistance; they will 
fight long before surrendering, or rather they will 
not have a chance to surrender, for imperialism does 
net wish them any harm; at bottom, it is only the 
extreme type of patriotism of the Monroe order, and 
when it is net carried away by an impatient and direct 
desire, it is full of scruples and consideration for the 
old rights and the secular habits which it has seen 
grow up around it under its first form.” 


The Roman alphabet grows more and more in favor 
with the nations of the earth. The latest country to 
take steps toward its adoption is Japan, The govern- 
ment has recently appointed a commission to draw 
up a plan whereby Japanese writing may be made to 
conform to modern English and French forms. In 
China progress in the same direction is reported, and 
missionaries there say that the old and inflexible sign- 
writing is sure to go. Germany is rapidly falling into 
line, and the number of books and pamphlets printed 
in Roman characters increases year by year. In Rus- 
sia, however, the individual alphabet peculiar to that 
country still shows no sign of change—the one country 
whose literature is almost inaccessible to the foreign- 
born student. But from a broad survey it seems in- 
evitable that eventually the one alphabet—the Roman 
—will rule the worid. 


Mr. Carnegie’s statement to the reporters at New 
York, as he was leaving for Europe, that he might 
buy some newspapers and have them conducted accord- 
ing to plans of his own, is important, coming from 
such a practical man as the millionaire. Mr. Carnegie 
is by no means a partisan in politics. In fact, he is 
singularly liberal in his views about politics. His 
acts and utterances show that his influence and wealth 
will continue to be employed in the interest of good 
government. Should the millionaire buy some news- 
papers, it is fair to conclude that he would not do 
so from philanthropic motives. He would not provide 
a means for enabling worn-out editors and reporters 
to make a living. Judging from some of his experi- 
ments, it is more likely that the newspapers would 
be conducted on the co-operative plan, somewhat after 
the provision made for employees sharing in profits 
under the endowment made for the steel-workers at 
Pittsburg. It would require a large capital to con- 
duct several newspapers according to this plan, but 
that Mr. Carnegie could, of course, furnish. The ex- 
periment would be an interesting one, and it is easy 
to see, if managed properly, it could be made useful. 
The effect on American journalism would certainly 
be salutary to have half a dozen or a dozen high-grade 
newspapers, so strongly backed by capital that danger 
against loss until they could become established in 
popular favor would be provided against, edited and 
managed by men who had only the public good in view, 
who would not be influenced by the politicians, the 
corporations, or any industrial or political agencies, 
and who would have no object in being partisan. An 
experiment in independent journalism could be worked 
out under excellent conditions. 


Whenever Mr. Carnegie submits himself to an in- 
terview he says something that arouses discussion, 
and whether one agrees with him or not in every in- 
stance, it is possible to say that by giving the public 
something to think about and talk about he performs 
a service that is worthy of a Lord Rector of Edin- 
burgh University. The latest reported utterance by 
Mr. Carnegie is apropos of the recent shipping com- 
bination, and the distinguished ex-iron-master makes 
the startling observation that there is no question 
of patriotism in trade, and that “trade does not care 
a fig for a flag.” One’s first impulse upon reading 
such a statement is to rise up in protest and fling 
the defiance of a demand for proof in the face of the 
speaker. Second thoughts, however, come to the res- 
cue, and one is impelled to take the general rather 
than the literal significance of the words. Trade, after 
all, has about it the qualities of water. It will seek 
relentlessly its level and quickest outlet into the sea 
of profit. A great river rising in the springs of 
British soil becomes a great artery of traffic for the 
United States. and consequently the servant not of 
the flag under which it sprang into being, but of the 
land through which it flows. The waters of the Hud- 
son have been as loyal to British ships as to Ameri- 
can, and so it is true of trade that it operates accord- 
ing to certain natural laws, and is unaffected by con- 
siderations of mere sentiment. Nevertheless if trade 


cares not a fig for a flag, the obligation of the t.ades- 
man who does business under it is-no less imposed 
upon him, and we have in mind certain kinds of trade 
that might be suspected of ingratitude if they failed 
to acknowledge their duty to the standard which has 
enabled them to grow great. Mr. Carnegie is himself 
a case in point. If it were not for a certain flag 
that we wot of Mr. Carnegie’s figs might not be so 
numerous to-day, and certain it is that his boxes 
of this luscious fruit under any other emblem than 
the Stars and Stripes could scarcely have reached such 
stupendous proportions. But criticism of Mr. Car- 
negie on this score is captious in view of his prefatory 
observation to the effect that, “having retired from 
business, he has reformed.” This may be taken to 
indicate that while Mr. Carnegie’s old business cared 
naught for the symbol of liberty and protection, un- 
der which it waxed fat, he himself, freed from its tram- 
mels, may lay some claim to patriotism, and does in 
point of fact care many thousand tons of figs for the 
flag to which in large measure he owes his fortune. 


Perhaps because Chicago is a young city it has a 
way of solving old problems. Nor are its women far 
behind its men in the audacity and confidence with 
which they attack ancient conundrums which the rest 
of the world has about decided to give up or to leave 
to the slow processes of time and the Marconis and 
Edisons of the future. Recently, for instance, Chi- 
cago women have made three separate and unique ex- 
periments in an effort to put domestic service on a 
thoroughly scientific and satisfactory basis. If it is 
still necessary to write an interrogation point after 
the * hired-girl question,” fairness demands that credit 
be given these women who were not afraid to face the 
problem and attempt to solve it. Mrs. Emmons Blaine 
was first of the trio to state her theory and put 
it into practice. Within the year announcement was 
made that Mrs. Blaine had decided to put all her 
household servants on the eight-hour basis. Two com- 
plete shifts would be employed, and it was expected 
that with the difficulty of long hours of work out 
of the way all other and minor difficulties would van- 


ish. No record of Mrs. Blaine’s success or failure 
has been written, nor is one necessary, for a few 


months later she leased her big town-house and took 
up her residence in one of the new apartment-houses 
on the Lake Shore Drive, where a large domestic es-, 
tablishment is not needed. Then followed the women 
of Wilimette, a fashionable suburb on the North Shore. 
They decided that what their cooks and maids lacked 
was a wide acquaintance with literature and music. 
A club was organized, which met at the houses of its 
members, whose servants were all invited to attend 
and listen to programmes of classical music, and read- 
ings from Shakspere and Browning. The plan prom- 
ised well, and failed only because, after the first few 
meetings, the maids failed to come. Last of all is 
the Chicago Housewives Association, formed last week 
on the South Side, with designs on the remainder of 
the city if its work proves successful. It will estab- 
lish a course of lectures on domestic science for the 
benefit of the servants of its members, and will also 
erect and furnish a building where maid-servants out 
of employ may find temporary accommodations. A 
system of references, which shall be standard among 
its members, is also planned. 


The papers repoyt that on the Sunday following the 
tragedy which ended the lives of Paul and Malcolm 
Ford, Brother Hillis of Brooklyn said in his prayer 
in Plymouth Church: 


“ Bring our young men back into the Church, O Lord. 
Save them from too great a devotion to bodily exer- 
cise, which in the end profiteth nothing. Save them 
to a love of books and pictures and a life of literary 
pleasure.” 


Too great a devotion to anything is unprofitable, but 
Brother Hillis seems to take a good deal for granted 
when he suggests that a love of Looks and pictures 
and a life of literary pleasure necessarily find more 
favor in the sight of the Lord than bodily exercise. 
Very likely he has been misquoted, for we all believe, 
and doubtless he believes too, that the Lord loves 
righteousness, without prejudice either to books or to 
bodily exercise. Whatever makes for truth, health, 
and sanity, whether it is books, pictures, or hurdle- 
racing. is probably acceptable in the Lord’s sight, and 
whatever influences harm a man’s soul are probably 
unacceptable, even though they may be literary. 


An interesting incident which may lead to radical 
changes in the vehicles of ocean travel is told of the 
late Captain Albers, of the Deutschland, who died sud- 
denly while nearing the end of his last voyage to 
Hamburg. While the speed of the Deutschland 
under the most favorable conditions had never before 
exceeded twenty-three and a half knots, Captain Al- 
bers observed upon this last voyage that she was log- 
ging twenty-five knots an hour, and for a full day 
was consistently maintaining that extraordinary speed. 
Investigation into the causes disclosed the fact that 
the vessel had lost all but a small portion of her 
rudder, and that thereby a considerable surface of re- 
sistance to the sea had been done away with. The re- 
sult of this loss of resistance had been an increasé 
of speed to the extent of, on an average, two knots 
an hour, and with no added expenditure of energy oF 
coal consumption. In other words, a large vessel of 
the Deutschland’s capacity, with a smaller rudder, it 
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would seem to have been proven, could, without added 
expense, shorten in time the distance between port 
and port by something like two hundred miles. When 
in addition to this fact it was found that on the 
high sea the vessel was easily directed by the use of 
the twin screws for steering purposes, and that in the 
harbor and narrow waters of any port so huge a ves- 
sel could be steered with the assistance of the pro- 
pellers, by a rudder which was a mere shadow of its 
former self, a principle seemed to be established which 
may work a revolution in the construction of the 
steering-gear of our ocean greyhounds. There may 
prove to be, on further consideration, serious objec- 
tions to the changes which the incident suggests, and 
what chance has appeared to demonstrate may in the 
cold light of reason and of experiment prove to lack 
permanent value, but the episode is an interesting 
one, and shouid ai Jeast be provocative of experimenta- 
tion by which its intrinsic worth may be ascertained. 
If it proves of enduring value it will not be the first 
time that sheer accident has resulted in the discovery 
of principles of great scientific importance, as well as 
of practical commercial value. 


The managers of American railways might to their 
own very great advantage, as well as to that of their 
patrons, take a leaf out of the book of the government 
railway control of Prussia. These persons have or- 
dered that experiments should be made looking tow- 
ard the substitution upon the 30,000 miles of rail- 
roads which they operate of non-combustible cars for 
the more or less inflammable boxes in which the pub- 
lie are now transported from place to place. The 
steel trucks are, of course, already comparatively safe 
from destruction by fire, but the construction of the 
superstructure of these coaches has always been of 
such a nature as to be something of a menace to the 
traveller’s safety. The walls and floors and general 
trim of passenger-cars have ordinarily been construct- 
ed of woods that are peculiarly inflammable, and the 
use of oils in their cleansing and decoration has in- 
tensified the danger. The Prussian experiments, in 
recognition of these facts, are to be in the direction of 
making the floors and walls of materials chemically 
treated so as to make them non-combustible, and in 
the construction of seats stuffed with fire-proof cocoa- 
nut fibre and having asbestos coverings. It is an im- 
portant step and in the right direction; and in a coun- 
try like our own, where there is so much more travel 
and a correspondingly greater duty for conserving the 
security of the travelling public over more than 180,- 
000 miles of road-bed, it would seem as if it would 
be a wise precedent for the railway authorities to 
follow. As a rule our railways are exceptionally well 
managed, and the traveller in the United States gets 
a vast amount of comfort and convenience at a very 
slight personal risk, but the further step toward the 
making of fire-proof coaches would serve to still more 
greatly reduce that risk to a minimum which would 
amount almost to its total extinction. 


For the sober encouragement of people who have 
reached later middle age, a famous correspondent of 
the British Weekly has written a letter presenting 
examples of great deeds accomplished after the half- 
century mark had been reached. He mentions Lin- 
coln, who became President at fifty-two; Milton, who 
published Paradise Lost at fifty-nine; Handel, who 
began his oratorios at fifty-five; Samuel Johnson, who 
wrote his Lives of the Poets at sixty-eight; Samuel 
Richardson, who attained success after fifty; and so 
on through a cheerful compilation of similar opti- 
mistie evidence. This is pleasant reading for young 
and old,—for the young because it confirms their 
own trust in the future; for their elders because it 
renews a hope that maybe was about to lose a shade 
of its glow and warmth. To the latter it recalls the 
inspiring example of the old gentleman who studied 
Hindostanee at the age of eighty, and the old lady 
of seventy who took up fine embroidery because her 
eyes had begun to fail and she wished to exercise 
them. Bless the old people, of whom many accomplish 
so much after the age of fifty that their previous years 
seem tc have been merely a preparatory course in 
the understanding of true happiness and the best 
methods of bestowing it upon others. For the first 
fifty years of life are those of struggle and stress; 
in the subsequent years often lies the true achieve- 
ment. It may not be a book, a poem, or a deed of 
statesmanship. It may be only the sculptured ideal 
a man has wrought, with how much of labor and of 
pain, from the crude clay of his own inchoate nature. 


The money-market has dominated speculation in 
stocks, and it has not been favorable to operations on 
the long side of the account. The cash rate has ruled 
at a high level, and there has been a curtailment of 
credits by the banks which has not been conducive 
to higher stock prices. Additional depressing influ- 
ences were forth-coming in the shape of the govern- 
ment crop report for May, which, if not gloomy, since 
it is too early to base estimates as to the probable 
yield of the spring-wheat and corn crops, shows that 
we need not expect more than an average winter-wheat 
crop; and also in the shape of a strike by the anthra- 
cite-coal miners. It is indeed a curious strike, in 
that it is a preliminary or tentative strike, the men, 
at this writing, not yet having decided whether or not 
to strike for good and all. Moreover, the public is 
at sea regarding the grievances of the miners. The 
stock-market, after some hesitancy, seemed to dismiss 





the strike from consideration as a serious market in- 
fluence. The money situation was the dominant factor. 
It is not easy to see from what quarter relief may be 
expected. This being the case, thoughts of a. bull 
campaign at the moment have been abandoned. The 
public has taken no interest in current speculation. 
There have been sharp declines in the prices of cer- 
tain stocks which owed their more or less sensational 
advance to manipulation by cliques and pools, but the 
general market has fluctuated irregularly, rallies being 
followed by reactions, according as the operations 
of the professional traders varied from day to day. 
Foreign exchange declined with the rise in the money 
rate. Easier mouey and lower rates would. in all 
likelihood mean gold exports, so that, all in all, it 
would seem as though the resumption of the general 
upward movement of stock prices must be postponed. 


The Responsibility 


A tragedy of such awful pathos has occurred that the 
wish to read its public lesson masters the reluctance 
to the private grief it leaves behind. 

A father rich enough to have brought up all his 
children in comfort far beyond the fear of want, and 
to provide amply for each of them after his death, is 
incensed by the disobedience of one of his sons, and 
cuts him off from his share of the common inheritance. 
The disinherited son is maddened, by a sense of the 
injustice done him, to the point of killing the brother 
who had most befriended him in his privation, and then 
killing himself. It does not matter for the purposes 
of the moral that this terrible fact involves the fate 
of one of the most noted American authors, but it 
would be useless to attempt to veil the fact. 7 

After the first shock of the event had passed, the 
effect with the public was less abhorrence of the homi- 
cide than of condemnation of the error ultimately re- 
sponsible for the crime. With a curiously general 
assent, the father who denied his duty to his son, and 
disappointed his just hopes of a portion from his 
wealth, was chiefly blamed, and held to be the real 
agent of the evil which ensued. The public sentiment 
took little account of the father’s provocations and 
disappointments from the son he had disinherited, 
but leaped at once to the conclusion that, having money 
enough to bring him up in expectance of money, he 
had no right to deny him money after death. Many 
of those who reasoned so would have been willing to 
allow that it was bad to have money enough to breed 
the expectanze of money unearned, but this they would 
have said did not affect the real state of the case. 
The money was there, plenty of it, and it ought to 
have been equally divided among children reared in 
the same advantages and enjoyments: to give it to 
one because he was an author, and to keep it from an- 
other because he was an athlete, was thought to be 
and said to be a cruelty at once atrocious and dan- 
gerous. 

One need not go so far as this to recognize that the 
erring action of the father was a survival from an 
ugly old ideal of the times when paterfamilias held 
the life and death of his children in his hands; when 
it was supposed that the duty was owed from them to 
him, and not from him to them. The later light has dis- 
persed this dark delusion, and the father who does not 
forget in the sense of his duty to his children their 
duty to him is forgetful of the divine fatherhood 
which our religion embodies. In like manner, the 
man who imagines that he has a right to do what he 
will with his own is ignorant of the spring that moves 
Christian life. He has not a right to do what he will 
with his own, he has the right only to do good with 
his own. He may not do evil without forfeiting the 
real right to it; he may not make his money the agent 
of his resentment, his wrath, without affronting the 
eternal equity to which alone vengeance belongs. 

But while we are still effectively in the stone age 
as regards so many paternal, filial, and fraternal obli- 
gations, we may not deal in unsparing severity with 
the fatal error of this unhappy father. A man is 
really answerable only for the evil that he intends, 
and the evil that he blindly causes becomes part of 
that impersonal evil which, in the universal frame, 
forms the contrast of the good, and without which 
the good itself does not recognizably exist. Neverthe- 
less we must guard against the indulgence of any 
angry and arrogant impulse, for the reach of such 
things is beyond all foresight. What we know to be 
wrong—and we always know what is wrong—that we 
must not do, lest it work itself out in shapes of atroci- 
ty undreamt of in the moment of over-temptation. 


An Anxious Inquiry 


Since we have begun to substitute an ideal of honor 
in our national and personal affairs for the plain old 
republican notion of honesty, and have heard a great 
deal in these latter years of the honor of our flag, 
and the honor of our navy, and the honor of a gen- 
tleman, although not so much as we would like to 
hear of honor among thieves, it becomes a more and 
more poignant question whether we ought not to 
spell it honour. Is the silent letter which the Eng- 
lish are supposed always to put into the last sylla- 
ble the soul of honor or not? Is honor quite the 
same, morally and socially, as honour? Or is honor 
a poor plebeian form of the word, carrying no sense 


of the noble quality or the historical import of hon- 
our? Can a grande dame write honor with the same 
self-approval as honour? Can a college-bred gentle- 
man have as much honour in accepting or declining 
if he writes honor? 

These terrible doubts might be supposed to have been 
settled when the management of the Pan-American 
Exposition at Buffalo sent out all its formal invita- 
tions with the word spelt honour. This was tanta- 
mount to a national renunciation of that Websterian 
and even Worcesterian spelling, hitherto associated 
with the honor of the flag, and consecrated by almost 
a hundred years of American custom; and it began 
to have its effect at once throughout such parts of 
Pan-America as spoke or wrote English. People who 
had long secretly doubted whether it was the correct 
thing to write honor, after we had ceased to be a her- 
mit nation and had become a world-power, began to 
have the courage of their misgivings, and in ecards 
to public dinners and invitations to weddings and 
announcements of marriages, they boldly had the hon- 
our of requesting, and the honour of informing, and 
all the rest of it. Except among the lowest sort of 
people, nobody had the honor of any of these things. 
Honor was asked to go ‘way back and sit down, and 
it did so, in the remotest of the rear seats at the 
functions where the country was trying to behave as if 
it were used to the best society. The rejected letter, 
which assumed to be the soul of honour, came back 
into the spelling of polite persons; though we have not 
observed that the Labor Unions have loaded up with the 
same letter, which used to be also in labour, perhaps 
because labor already had enough to carry. For all 
we know the employers of labour may have begun to 
spell it so, but our impression is that the mute but 
not inglorious vowel has not got back into many 
words besides honour. That was honour enough, for 
one time, and the other words which the English spell 
with it may be supposed with us to be getting their 
breath and readjusting their interiors for its digestion. 

At this psychological moment, however, a blow, for 
which we hardly know how to prepare our readers, has 
fallen upon our hopes of ever getting even or keeping 
up with the English in the last refinements of Form. 
It was hard enough, and it was doubtless with much 
secret sacrifice of our native pride that we had _ be- 
gun to substitute henour for honor; but what are we 
to think, what are we to do, in view of the fact that 
the very fountain of honour in England spells itself 
honor? Not the fountain only, but all the side-jets, 
the princes and princesses of Great Britain and tha 
visiting royalties, who are the sources of honor in 
their own reaims, write their several analogues honor. 
For this dismaying statement we have no less an au- 
thority than The Ladies’ Realm, an English periodical 
of the highest social if not the highest literary aims, 
where we find three invitations of correct form, print- 
ed for the instruction of the vulgar in the United 
Kingdom, and which we reprint for the instruction 
of the vulgar in the United States. 

The first of these cards will be found to read: “ To 
have the honor of meeting Her Majesty the Queen, 
the Comptroller of the Household is desired by their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales 
to invite ‘our readers’ to a Garden Party at Marl- 
borough House on Monday, July 14th, weather per- 
mitting.” This blow in what may be called the slats 
of nascent American refinement is followed by a jam 
in the kisser from the Shah of Persia, who invites our 
readers “To have the honor of meeting his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales” at the Shah’s tem- 
porary residence in London, on the evening of the 
18th of July. But what, still using the strenuous im- 
agery of the boxing contests, may be regarded as one 
in the solar plexus for our endeavors at Form, is the 
card inviting our readers “ To have the honor of meet- 
ing Her Majesty the Queen and Their Imperial Ma- 
jesties the German Emperor and the German Em- 
press.” This card, as our readers will find on re- 
ferring to the originals in their possession, is from the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, who are now the King 
and Queen of England. 

In view of such facts, such invaluable and indis- 
putable human documents, it is certainly difficult for 
the new people of a world-power to know exactly 
what to do. Shall we go on writing honour when 
the fountain of it writes honor? Can we go back to 
our old usage and write honor, without a painful risk 
of reconstituting ourselves a hermit nation, and really 
leaving ourselves without an excuse for the war in the 
Philippines, which is now waged for the honour of the 
flag? Is the honor of the flag at all the same thing, 
or if in view of the royal spelling of Great Britain 
it proves to be the same thing, have we any guar- 
anty that in the very next invitations our readers 
get to a garden party, or an at home among the royal- 
ties and imperialities, they will not be bidden “ To 
have the honour”? “ Put not your trust in princes,” 
was said of old, and it is probable that princes have 
not grown less shaky with the lapse of time; they 
are quite capable of turning round and writing honour, 
if the whim takes them. Or it is possibly in a deli- 
cate concession to our supposed preference that the 
English royalties have begun writing honor, since 
English statesmen began to imagine a latent alliance 
in us? These points must be very carefully consid- 


ered, and we do not see how we are to be saved from 
error on them, except by a council of our grandes 
dames and our college-bred gentlemen. <A 
of opinion among these ought to be authoritative, and 
we cannot have it too soon. 


consensus 
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Copyright, 1898, by J. Murray Jordan 


The Beach and Shipping at St. Pierre 
The beach is somewhat shelving in nature, and iarge vessels found it 


Among the losses reported from the eruption of Mont Pelee was that of most of the shipping in the harbor. 
The larger vessels 


necessary to anchor a considerable distance from shore, yet sixteen craft of various sizes and scores of smaller boats were burned and sunk. 
wrecked included the English cable-steamer ‘“‘ Grappler,” the Americans “Arama” and “ Anamore,” three Italian barks, and the Frenchman ‘* Tamaya” 





Photographs -:opyright, 1898, by J. Murray Jordan 
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. : Copyright, 1898, by J. Murray Jordan 
The City of St. Pierre from the Foot-hills 


There were few large buildings in St. Pierre, although the architecture was not planned with a special reference to seismic action, as is the case in many earthquake 
regions. The city followed the crescent-shaped contour of the harbor, and was built without much regard for municipal sightliness. 
From the hills the city presented, however, a certain charm, with its white walls and tropical foliage 


THE VOLCANO-WRECKED CITY OF ST. PIERRE 
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PICKING UP A TOW 


The keen competition for business among tug-boat captains often causes them to cruise many miles out from port in search of incoming 
vessels.* A tow is not picked up in a heavy sea without considerable risk, from a landsman’s stand-point. It is this work 
the artist has depicted, at the moment the tug is ‘“‘standing by,’ while the tow-line is being hauled aboard 
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A National Disgrace 


T the Sacaton Agency in Arizona there are eight 


thousand Pima and Maricopa Indians 
threatened with slow extermination from 
starvation and neglect. There are two 


ways to save them. One is to give them 

water for their crops, and the other is to 
make them ration Indians, and thus, while saving them 
from starvation, take from them their much-prized in- 
dependence and habits of industry. For five hundred 
years, as is recorded in history, these Indians have 
been self-supporting. Cabeza de Vaca, the Spanish 
explorer, visited that locality in 1535, and found there 
the forefathers of the generation now occupying the 
valley of the Gila River, enjoying a prosperous agri- 
cultural and pastoral life. Their land was naturally 
desert, but an elaborate system of ditches brought wa- 
ter from the river, and irrigation was carried on by 
the old Spanish methods, intelligently, and with good 
results. 

These Indians have since become known as the Pimas, 
Maricopas, and Papagoes, but as civilization crowded 
about them, their reserva- 
tion established, and white 





powerful and warlike Yumas. When the United States 
troops were engaged in the Apache campaign ‘they 
often obtained substantial aid and refuge in the set- 
tlement of the Pimas. 

The settlement of Arizona is progressing rapidly. 
Every drop of water which can be secured for irriga- 
tion purposes is eagerly sought by the white settler. 
The Indian, having no protection in the courts in the 
matter of water rights, is at the mercy of every new- 
comer. Great dams have been built across the Gila, 
and ditches costing thousands of dollars have been 
constructed to carry water from the river-bed to the 
fertile government land which has been taken up under 
the land laws. 

The attention of Congress has been called to this 
condition of affairs along the Gila River, but, unfortu- 
nately for the Indians, it is possible to store more wa- 
ter in the proposed reservoir at San Carlos than is 
necessary for the Indians, and the opponents of na- 
tional irrigation are suspicious that under the guise 
of assisting the Indians the irrigation advocates will 


against extinction. They have pursued their famous 
industries of basket and pottery making, and have 
woven blankets from the wool of their few sheep. 
Their handiwork is scattered from one end of the coun- 
try to another, and few homes are without some evi 
dence of the attempt these Indians have made to sub 
stitute manufacturing for agriculture, owing to the 
loss of their water-supply. 

If a dam is built at San Carlos, which is about fifty 
miles from the Gila reservation, water in a canal from 
this dam would irrigate government land outside of 
the reservation. It would also make possible a very 
material reduction in the size of the reservation, for 
the Indians would not require nearly as much irri 
gated ground as they do now while the land is arid. 
The reservation itself is a fertile stretch of mesa typi- 
cal of Arizona. The valley of the Gila only needs a 
water-supply to rival the Salt River Valley, which 
now has a world-wide reputation for fertility and pro 
ductiveness. 

The life of the Indians on the Gila reservation is 

at present a sordid and a 
hopeless sort of existence. 





settlers came into the val- dite " 
ley above, their prosperity 
has departed, and in a sea- 
son of drought their con- 
dition is pitiable in the ex- 
treme. This change has 
been brought about by a 


failing water-supply. The 
ditches are still there, and 


the Indians seek eagerly 
each year for moisture for 
their crops, but fail to find 
it. Unprotected by na- 
tional or State laws, they 
have been robbed of the 
waters of the Gila by 
white settlers in the val- 
ley above them. As the 
prosperity of the white 
settlement has increased, 
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They live in most primi- 
tive style, many of them 
still occupying the brush- 


and-mud huts of a_ simi- 
lar character to those 
which were on the land 
when the Spanish explor 
ers ventured into the 
north. These huts are 
being replaced wherever 


possible by the more mod- 
ern adobe houses. 

The Pimas and Mari- 
copas are purely agricul- 


tural Indians, and have 
never left their place of 
settlement unless driven 


away. The Papagoes are 
more or less nomadic, 
though under the modern 








the distress of the Ind- anes - 
ian has grown in direct The old Style 
ratio. y 


Last year these Indians 
eked out the food - supply ; ee 
purchased with the proceeds of their primitive indus- 
tries by living upon roots, mesquite beans, grass seed, 
and mescal. There has been more rain this year, and 
the situation was relieved somewhat. Rainy years are 
few in Arizona, however, and it may be many seasons 
before another comes. Two more ordinary seasons 
of drought will render these Indians dependent upon 
government aid. This means that these former inde-- 
pendent people will become “ issue,” or ration, Indians, 
the lowest type and least self-respecting people in the 
West. It will break their spirit, weaken their physi- 
cal and mental and moral stamina, and will cost the 
government of the United States ten cents per day per 
capita to feed them, or a total each year of about 
$350,000. 

There is only one way of preventing such a calamity, 
and that is for Congress to provide a new water-sup- 
ply for the Gila River reservation irrigation system. 
At a cost of about two million dollars, or less than the 
cost of six years’ rations, a reservoir can be buiJt at 
San Carlos, which will make 4200 Pimas, 350 Marico- 
pas, 2700 Papagoes, and about 2750 San Carlos 
Apaches entirely self-supporting. 

The Pima Indians have always been friends of the 
white people and enemies of the Apaches. They gave 
succor and assistance to the early white settlers, and 
their doors were always open to peaceable whites or 
Indians hard pressed by savage foe. It is the boast 
of the Pimas that they do not know the color of 
the white man’s blood. It was under these condi- 
tions that, about one hundred years ago, the fugitive 
Maricopas came, driven from their earlier home by the 


of Papago Hut 


commit Congress to the policy of furnishing a water- 
supply for land open to public settlement. 

The government has already spent considerable 
money in providing irrigation-works for Indian reser- 
vations in the arid regions, but in no instance has there 
been enough water consumed by these works to be used 
outside of Indian land. There are about 360,000 acres 
of land in the Gila River reservation. It is estimated 
that a $2,000,000 reservoir will provide sufficient addi- 
tional *water to irrigate nearly 200,000 acres. Twenty 
thousand acres of irrigated ground will keep the Ind- 
ians in comfort, even in prosperity, and the water 
over and above what is ens to irrigate these 20,000 
acres can be used upon government land which can be 
opened for settlement under the homestead law, under 
such restrictions as will return to the government with- 
in ten years the actual cost of the reservoir built pri- 
marily for the Indians. 

Indian agents and inspectors, and, in fact, every one 
who has investigated this matter, have stated positively 
that the government must furnish these Indians with 
water, or they would in a short time become charges 
upon the nation. Irrigation experts and government 
engineers have reported unanimously that this irriga- 
tion scheme is one of the most feasible proposed any- 
where, not only being an economical move for the gov- 
ernment in its care for the Indians, but affording a 
remarkable opportunity to test the practicability of 
the government furnishing a water-supply for public 
domain open to homestead settlement. 

Considering their lack of opportunities and advan- 
tages, thege Indians have carried on a brave struggle 


in the Foreground, a modern Adobe House beyond 


system of reservations 
they have of late years 
been fairly well confined 
to boundaries. If the Gila 
River reservation is im- 
proved, as is now proposed, by furnishing a water- 
supply to the land, the San Carlos Apaches, number- 
ing nearly 3000, would be moved from their present 
location, and given a portion of the Gila reservation. 
It was the San Carlos band of Apaches which made the 
United States government the most trouble in the 
Indian wars of the Southwest. From this band came 
Geronimo, their fierce leader, whose capture was only 
effected at the cost of many lives and a vast expendi- 
ture of money. Time is softening the asperities of the 
Apache nature, however, and while they are still far 
from being civilized Indians, there is little doubt but 
that with wise encouragement they will turn their 
hands as readily to the plough as they did to the scalp- 
ing-knife. 

Remote from the highways of commerce, without 
special champions of their cause, and with few inter- 
ests affecting those of civilized communities, it is dif- 
ficult to secure consideration of the needs of these 
Arizona Indians. A wise domestic policy is greater, 
if not more important, than a wise foreign policy, and 
brings far greater and more immediate returns. It 
has been estimated upon a conservative basis that to 
make these Indians self-supporting, and utilize to the 
utmost the improvements required to do so, will add 
$10,000,000 to the property valuation in the Gila Val- 
ley, without ultimate expense to the national goyern- 
ment. As a business proposition it is without flaw. 
As a fulfilment of a public duty to a distressed peo- 
ple it is even more of a moral obligation than it was 
for the United States to free the inhabitants of a 
neighboring island from an oppressive foreign rule. 

















A Gila River Dam, built by white Men to divert Water formerly used by the Indians 
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In the Heart of the Blue-grass 
With its stretches of blue-grass meadow where eternal verdure reigns; its acres of corn and clover; its fields of growing hemp and emerald wheat; its wooded pastures, where sleek cattle and 
blooded horses graze; its osage hedges and trim stone fences enclosing splendid demesnes; its avenues of forest trees leading to stately mansions 
with pillared porticos and terraced lawns, the blue-grass region is indeed a goodly country 
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The Old Kentucky Home 
The typical Kentucky mansion, with its broad galleries and tall fluted columns, its wide halls and winding stairways, its great high-ceiled rooms, its polished floors and open fireplaces, with its 
historic associations and its wealth of memories and traditions, is not unlike some stately old English manor-house. English custom, too, is apparent in the growing tendency toward 
the accumulation of vast landed estates, for it is no uncommon thing for a single owner to hold title to four or five thousand acres of the unsurpassed blue-grass land 


IN OLD KENTUCKY 





A blue-grass pasture in full summer, its waves silver-crested in the sunlight, shading to darker blue-green tint- 
ings in their depths, its shining surface stirred by every passing breeze, and dappled by the shadows of wander- 
ing clouds, with princely thoroughbreds standing knee-deep in its billows of green, is a picture to gladden the 
artist’s eye. And there seems to be a peculiar quality in the limestone soil of Kentucky that develops the best 
in the stock that feeds upon this “blue-grass.”” Nowhere else is the live-stock more contented or flourishing 


KNEE-DEEP 


IN THE BLUE-GRASS 
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England’s Laureate and other Bards 


N the graceful dedication of his latest collection 
of verse to President Roosevelt, and the ad- 
dressing of a special Preface to the American 
people, Alfred Austin, Poet Laureate of Eng- 
land, has insured to himself the interest of Amer- 
ican readers in the new volume. It is not a 

thick volume, this Tale of True Love, and Other Poems, 
having only a round dozen of titles, but it is bright 
with optimism, and a certain simplicity of mental at- 


And that wide-weltering if lesser god, 

My sea-subduiiiz father, why showld I, 

Who have the thunders at my beck, and forge 

In my fuliginous smithy bolts for Jove, 

Live mocked to moaning by that puny pair, 

When I from Ktna’s bulging flanks could wrench, 
As, by my pangs unbearable, will I now, 
This many-rooted rock, and straightway 
Destruction on their dallying. 


heave 


In the poem called ‘‘ Beatrice” there are some cap- 
ital bits of descriptive verse: 
air 


She came into the April 











And passed across the silvery 


lawn ; 
Blithe was her voice, her brow 
. was bare, 
And rippled from her radiant hair 
The glow and glory of the dawn. 


ller — coming seemed to 


bring 
A wider wonder to the wood 
And more of magic to the spring. 


Mr. Austin ‘explains in his 
Preface that poets-laureate are 
not expected to write “ court- 
ly” verse save when dictated by 
their own impulse. There is a 
marked absence of the verse of 
occasion in the volume, only two 
such poems appearing —“ A 
Royal Home - Coming,” celebrat- 
ing the return of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales last autumn; 
the other, a quatrain “laid on 
the bier of Queen Victoria at 
Osborne.” 

Mr. Austin has mannerisms 
which mar his work at times— 
the sacrifice of the article, for 
example, to the exigencies of 
rhythm—nor does he ever reach 
heights either of lyrical ecstasy 
or philosophical sublimity. But 
the tone of his work is serene, 


its impulses sincere, and _ its 
sentiment genuine; and his lat- 
est volume will’ be read with 


pleasure by lovers of verse. 


In Bramble Brae, Mr. Robert 


Bridges, who has long been 
known as a writer of delightful 
prose, has collected his occa- 
sional poems and_ dedicated 
them, in lines of touching 
athos, to his father. Pathos, 
indeed, although it does not 
characterize much of — Mr. 








Alfred Austin, Poet Laureate 


titude that is pleasing and encouraging. The opening 
— “A Tale of True Love,” is a romance of the 
igher nature, a story of love’s restraint and sacri- 
fice, told simply, as the poet says: 


And this true, simple tale in verse as 
Will from its prelude to its close be 

As free from artifice as is the dimple 
In childhood's cheek, whereby is age consoled. 

And haply it may soothe some sufferer’s lot, 

When noisier notes are husht and newer ones forgot. 


— 
told, 


In contrast to the quiet naiveté of “A Tale of True 
Love” is “ Polyphemus,” which is, in our opinion, the 
best poem in the collection, both in form and sub- 
stance. Its theme is the classical one of the unre- 
quited love of Polyphemus for the nymph Galatea. 
Galatea loved Acis, the shepherd - boy. Polyphemus 
sought to kill them, but was prevented by the gods, 
who transformed Galatea into a mermaid and Acis 
into a rippling stream, and thus preserved the union 
of the lovers. The poet has made good use of the dig- 
nified pentameter of Polyphemus’s plaints: 


Well, better thus! Did I behold them now, 
In noonday heat, their ruddy lips as close 
As cherry unto cherry on one stem, 

Their eyes one long, unseparating gaze, 
Not all the snows on Etna would allay 
The fever of my longing— 


And the musical dactyls in which Galatea and Acis 
voice their emotions: 
GALATEA, 
Follow me, Acis, follow me, follow, 
Over the hillock and down by the hollow! 
Follow me, follow, where musk-rose and myrtle 
Eentangle my tresses... . 
Onward where cistus and cyclamen mingle, 
And hemlock and asphodel gleam in the dingle. .. . 


Then Polyphemus again: 


To be so wise, withal so little loved! 

We blossom for ourselves, we fruit for others! 
Nothing avails my knowledge, nor the years... . 
Whereby I somewhat to the heart have pierced 
Of Nature and Necessity, and wrung 

Toll of their secrets. What is left me else, 
Weary of insurrection ‘’gainst the gods— 

The far-off, calm, invulnerable gcds, 

Sailing supine on thunder-sheeted clouds 

And canopied by the unpropped dome of heaven? 


Polyphemus bewails his fate: 


Not wholly human, yet not quite divine, 
Celestially fathered, yet shut out 
From the serene of heaven! 


And recalls his happier youth, when nymphs 


- sported with my strength, for I could bear, 
Ay, and could carry still, their flimsy forms 
Straight up the lava loops, and let them gaze 
Into the jaws of Etna! 


He finally comes upon Acis and Galatea sporting in 
the sea, and rages at the sight: 


See, there they float enamoured, hand in hand... . 
Now, by the mighty and majestic gods, 


Bridges’s verse, is so admirably 
expressed in some of the poems 
that it might seem to contain 
for him great possibilities. In 
“ The Child to the Father,” there 
is a moving strain voicing the loneliness of the mother- 
less child: 
To-day I saw a child and mother walking ; 
I caught a gentle shining in her eye, 
And music in her voice when she was talking— 
Oh, father, is it that that makes me cry? 
In descriptive work, also, Mr. Bridges has a very 
apt faculty, born of the sympa- 


The book, agreeable as it is, leaves with the reader 
the impression that Mr. Bridges could do more ambi 
tious work if he cared to; that he has said here what 
he thought at the very moment when the thought 
came; and that he is holding something even better 
in reserve which we shall one day have the pleasure 
of reading. 





A little volume of poems has come to us called The 
Heart of the Road, and other Poems, which 
deeper than most, and has that arrestive note of in- 
dividuality which puts it in a place apart from the 
crowding aspirants for the laurel.“ Distinction’ 
and “austerity,” it has been said, are the words 
which are usually suggested by the qualities of Alice 
Meynell’s poetry, and it may be that the same sug- 
gestion in Miss Anna Hempstead Branch’s poetry 
recalls Mrs. Meynell to the mind more poignantly 
than any other modern poet. But we find two things 
in these poems of Miss Branch’s, lacking in Mrs. Mey- 
nell’s, which promise a higher achievement for her in 
the field of poetry. She has greater versatility of 
form and a wider range of theme, for one thing; and 
for another, she possesses that essential of the poet's 
work as conceived by Matthew Arnold, “that hidden 
ground of thought” which imparts a deep spiritual 
significance to the poet’s art. Miss Branch excites a 
strong interest and curiosity concerning her future 
literary development, and she is a writer who will 
be worth watching. In the lyric form few of her verses 
have so sure a touch as “ Heart of My Song,” a poeti 
eal variant on a classical idea which Mr. Stephen 
Phillips has also used to ends of beauty in “ Paolo 
and Francesca.” Here are three stanzas: 


goes 


I feel no splendor and no might 
That gives not thee the praise. 

Thy lordly blood has set my own 
Into more stately ways, 

Thy centuries blow from out 
The thick dust of the days. 


my eyes 


Thy thoughts are in my thoughts as sound 
Is in the rain, and so 

Thy memories are all around, 
Whether I[ will or no. 

I have a dream of dawns that broke 
Hundreds of years ago. 


I have before I yet was born 
A thought of those vague years. 

Thou who didst breathe in God’s first morn, 
Who beat in God's first spheres, 

Art in my dreams for early light, 
And in my heart for tears. 


Nowhere so much as in the reserve which she has 
put upon her art by submitting only nine sonnets 
among these verses, as an example of her expression 
in this form, does she inspire us with high hope and 
esteem. The sonnet “ Divinity ” is remarkably fine: 


My silences are not my own, for lo! 

Thy speech is in them always; I abide 

In waiting for thee, as the eventide 

Expects the dew; and that thou art, I know, 

And what thou art know not, but I go 

Hearing thy voice always, far and wide, 

Strange in its bidding, not to be denied, 

Deeper than thought, since thou wilt have it so, 

For when my thoughts are silent every one, 

Like vanished rain, and all my heart is bare 

Of any wistful dream that comes and goes, 

Thy speech falls on me subtle as the sin, 

And I receive thee as the summer air 

Is touched~with the slow blooming of the rose. 
Miss Branch, we believe, is a resident and graduate 

of Smith Institute, Northampton, Massachusetts. 





thy of a true nature-lover. As 
in this: 
Here is a forest tangle— 

Rank weeds, luxuriant ferns, 


and giant trees, 
1 in a hoarse-voiced wrangle, 
With creaking branches swaying 
n the breeze. 


Or this: 


Along the lane the quail are run- 
ning in fright, 

At sound of guns on the upland— 
the cautious ar 

Are coursing over the fields, and 
keen-eyed men 

Watch for the whir of wings; the 


Al 


hickory logs 
Are falling down in the clear- 
i rer 


Most of Mr. Bridges’s verse 
is in the exoteric rather than 
the esoteric, the objective rather 
than the subjective key. There 
are a lilt, an uplift, and a spon- 
taneous good-humor and whole- 
some - mindedness that make it 


truly recreative and agreeable 
reading. There are a number 
of short poems, some merely 


single stanzas, which leave the 
impression of having been writ- 
ten, as it were, on the spur of 


i pleasant moment, a_ light- 
hearted impulse of the sort 
which must necessarily go to 


the making of such an attrac- 

tive volume as Bramble Brae. 

Many of these shorter poems 

were written in the volumes of 

other writers; as this: 

He sits in a sea-green grotto 
a_ bucket of lurid paint, 

And draws the Thing as it 
for the God of Things as 
ain’t! 

And this in Sonnets from 

Portuguese: : 

In this book a woman wrote her 


with 


isn’t 
they 


the 


art— 
Etching there the image of a 





; man. 
Faithful woman! But the years 











depart. 
And love is dust, and life a 


broken span! 





Robert Bridges 
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Chimmie Fadden: 


R. PAUL come over to our house looking 
like he was wort only six nickels, and 
couldn't find his pocket-book. 

“Mr. Van Courtlandt,” he says to 
Whiskers, “may I have de loan of 
Chames for a short time?” he says. 

“Sure,” says Whiskers. “ But where’s your Chap?” 

“Me Chapanese valet,” says Mr. Paul, “is in a 
state of dark blue melancholy,” he says. “ Even de 
reading of his favorite autors, Emerson and Carlyle, 
does not keep him from looking on dis woild wit feel- 
ings akin to pain.” 

* Dey would give even me a pain,” says Widdy, who 
sometimes talks real American langwudge. 

“He has someting woise dan Carlyle,” says Miss 
Fannie. “He come to me de odder day, and, wit a 
speech he must learned out of Lord Chesterfield, 
begged me to loan him my ‘Hints on de Browning 
Cipher.’ ” 

“7 should suppose dat was what ailed him,” says 
Mr. Pauli, “ if I did not know de real reason was some- 
ting else.” 

“ Someting less immaterial?” says Widdy. 

“Yes, but even more intimate: it is a matter of 
close,” says Mr. Paul. “On a trip to Virginia, for 
a soitain reason, I took one or two dozen trunks, 
which Chames packed. Since den my chief joy in 
life has been de surprises of my wardrobe. My Chap 
provides afternoon dress for de moining, walking shoes 
for dancing, yachting suits for ottermobiling, and so 
on, wit many odder winsome variations. I made no 
protest, for I hold dat a man who tinks he knows as 
much as his valet on de subject of dress—or any 
odder—invites a fall. So, for a time I said notting— 
notting fit to repeat—and dressed as ordained by my 
Chap.” 

“Whereby,” says Miss Fannie, “you has got a 
reputation for *centricity what will sprout into genius, 
if you cultivate it. When you appeared at de tennis 
opening in a correct hunting costume you was de sen- 
sation of de day.” 

“Even at dat.” says Mr. Paul, “I did not object, 
for I feared to hoit de feelings of my Chap. But when 
I asked to have some golf togs got ready I felt dat a 
woid of protest was due upon obsoiving dat my Chap 
produced a giddy swimming outfit.” 

‘You'll soitainly be de feature of de toinament,” 
says Whiskers, “if you play golf in your blue and 
white badeing trunks.” 

“No doubt, sir.” Mr. Paul says. “ But T has been 
featured enough in dose respects lately. When I 
gently asked my Chap if he couldn’t guess again and 
do better, his soulful eves filled wit tears, and he says 
dat Master Chames had packed de trunks so dat no 
Hence, 1 for 


sane poisson could unpack ‘em. asks 
Chames’ aid.” 

‘Men is more fussy dan women about deir close 
dese days, anyway,” says Miss Fannie. “ When I 
was a goil, women used to dress half a dozen times 
a day. Now most of us dresses only twice a day: 
once for out-of-doors, and dat till tea, den for 


lasts 
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“You'll soitainly be de feature of de toinament” 


The Question 


dinner. But since women has gone in for atletics, 
and gone witout dressing, men has took to dress harder 
dan ever women did.” , 

“De subject dat you suggest,” says Mr. Paul, “is 
one dat I has give deep tought on. It is my poipose, 
as soon as I has time to spare, to invent a dress for 
man what will make me famous. Dere is few tings 
dat man does to prove himself a fool dat does it so 
completely as de way he dresses. Can any one, not 
being in a fit, imagine Alexander in a sweater, wit 
de initial of de University of Alexandria in de place 
of a breastplate? Who can, in de mind’s eye, see 
Aristotle in knickerbockers? Would de comedies of 
Arry Stofnees lasted until to-day if he had writ ’em 
in a frock coat? Would Mark Antony, in evening dress, 
dared to jaw de noble Roman supers in de Toid Act? 
Never!” 

“Heaven save us!” says Widdy. “ You will be- 
come a dress reformer, and preach about de lengt of our 
skirts and de shortness of our waists,” she says. 

’ardon me, ma’am,” says Mr. Paul. “ For once 
I am undesoiving of your reproach. Woman, Heaven 
bless her!” he says, “has my extinguished approval 
in all tings she does, and special in de way she dresses. 
She has presoived remarkable well, considering de 
number of dress reform sieges she has been up against, 
de classic lines of her visible garments. It is man,” 
says he, “ dat is to de bad.” 

“Hear, hear!” says Miss Fannie. “Hail a man 
who approves our dress! Sir,’ she says, “ go on de 
lecture platform, and millions of women will flock to 
listen.” " 

“T has a lecture in my mind,” says Mr. Paul, “ dat 
will make de fair sex mob me like I was anodder Paddy 
Roosky. I shall start as soon as me hair is long 
enough for to be frizzled. Me trump card will be 
dat de frou-frou of woman’s skirts is de sweetest 
sound.on eart; and prove by a awful example —a 
living Rainy-daisy—dat dere is no frou-frou in a short 
skirt. I'll have pictures trun by a magic lantern to 
show dat for ten tousand years woman’s dress has re- 
mained sentially de same. It is man who has fell.” 

“How's dat?” says Whiskers. ‘“ Under de blessing 
of protection,” he says, ‘“* New York makes more men’s 
close dan ever before. We want none of your reform 
nonsense strangling a infant dusty. I know your 
tricks, young man,” he says. “ You are trying to get 





a political twist into your tale. I won't have it. 
Let us.” he says, “ have tea.” 
“Tea, by all means.” says Mr. Paul, * but let us 


also have free speech. I never was furder from poli- 
tics in my life. Indeed, sir, when T has my reform gar- 
ment for men invented and patented, I shall apply to 
Washington for a law making it an electric-chair of- 
fence for any one not to wear it, and give a subsidy 
to every American dat makes it.” 

* Now you is talking sense,” says Whiskers. ‘ Dat’s 
what I calls patriotism! What will your invention be 
like?” 

“Tt will be a combination of de simple garment of 


de cave dweller—fine linen, instead of wild animal 











Clothes 


” 


of Men’s 


skins —and de kimono of de Japanese, 
Paul. 

“Dat will be a fancy frock to play polo in,’ Widdy 
says, wit a laugh. 

“Your irony, ma’am,” says Mr. Paul, “ never 
touched me, for,” he says, “it is part of my scheme to 
give up our strenuous habits of life. Man,” he says, 
“is to retoin to nature and to art. De cave dweller’s 
garment will naturally influence us to seek out dose 
whose opinions are not ours, and odder bores, and 
knock ’em on de head. Dat is a practice too much 
neglected in dese foolish times. To resume it will be 
to restore a state of society when it will be dangerous 
for odders ‘to distract our contemplation of our own 
merit and beauty. I figure it out, ma’am, dat inside 
of six monts all de objectionable people in de woild 
will be out of it.” 

“ Great!” says Widdy. 

“ Dere is someting in dat,” says Whiskers. 

“Go on!” says Miss Fannie. 

“So much for de cave dweller effect,’ says Mr. 
Paul. “ Next, let us consider de kimono. Before de 
educated Japanese give up dat purely lovely garment 
he did not know de difference between international 
politics and a bill of lading. Now, dat he has taken 
to our manner of close, bote of dose tings is bodder- 
ing him to deat. 

“Under de sweet influence of de kimono he gad- 
dered and arranged flowers, made love to a beautiful 
vase, painted boids and fishes truer to life dan de 
originals, drank tea, and ignored de perspective in 
drawing. 

“Since he has give up de kimono for—pardon me— 
trousers, he has gone in for entangling foreign alli- 
ances, war ships, gin fizzes, and middle distances. All 
dese are a sorrow to de soul and a weariness of spirit. 
I learn dese tings from my own Chapanese. 

“ By de way, Chames, run over to my place and help 
dat unhappy young man unpack some trunks, and see 
if you can arrange to have me properly dressed for a 
few days.” 

When I got over to Mr. Paul’s I found his Chap 
fixing a trunk strap to hang himself wit. 

“ What for, Chappy?” I says. 

He said Mr. Paul had treatened to lock up his copy 
of Emerson. So I give him my copy of dis year’s 
baseball rules. I told him it was de national book of 
good manners; and Chap read it wit dumb joy. 

I tells Duchess of de game of talk, and she says it 
wasn’t nonsense at all. In old times, she says, men 
wore close like women. If dey done de same now, says 
Duchess, dere would be more woik and wages for 
French laundry goils, and less for German tailors. 
Dat would be a fiercer rub for Germany dan to get 
licked in war by France. 

But dat line of talk was too far from de Bowery 
for me to get next to it right. 

What I want some wise guy to tell me is dis: how 
would a husky American citizen look charging up 
Sam Juan’s Hill dressed in a pair of spectacles and a 
long white nighty? What? Nay, nay! 


says Mr. 
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A General View of Camp Columbia, Havana 


The Largest Military Post in the Island of Cuba 


N May 20, 1902, when the United States 
left the island of Cuba, there was turned 
over to the Cuban government a military 
post that is larger than any in the Unit- 
ed States, and one that is so thoroughly 
and completely equipped that it stands 

pre-eminent as an example of the ability of the Amer- 
ican soldier to bring order out of chaos. 

Many of the volunteers of 1898, who were in General 
Lee’s corps, will remember the rough, desolate-look- 
ing camp of the Seventh Army Corps, near Quemados, 
Cuba. A few common wooden barracks were built in 
the early part of 1899 for the Eighth United States 
Infantry, but it was not until July 27, 1899, when 
Colonel T. A. Baldwin, commanding the Seventh Unit- 
ed States Cavalry, and two squadrons of that regi- 
ment moved into Columbia Barracks, that the real 
work of building and beautifying the post began; and 
it is entirely due to the energy and ability of Colonel 
Baldwin that Columbia Barracks is to-day the beauti- 
ful post that it is. He had difficulties and obstacles 
to overcome that would have discouraged a less deter- 
mined man, but, in spite of all sorts of adverse con- 
ditions, he has ‘raised a monument of beauty to his 
name. 

The post is located on the hills about five miles 
from Havana, and, with the ocean on one side and the 
undulating country on the other three sides, it makes 
an ideal place for a post. The sea-breeze keeps the 
place cool, and not once during the past year has it 
been hot enough to be very uncomfortable. 

There is a fine macadamized road from Havana to 
the post, and on entering the barracks by this road, 
one is impressed by the size and number of the build- 
ings. On the right, stretching in a long line, are the 
frame buildings, with red tile roofs, that form the 
officers’ quarters for a regiment of infantry, a regi- 
ment of cavalry, and two batteries of light artillery. 
Each set of quarters is equipped with kitchens and 
bath-rooms, and connected with the main sewerage 
system that drains the entire post. 

On the left, across the north parade-ground, are 
the general prisoners’ guard-house and the quarters 
for the infantry. Next to the infantry barracks are the 
post non-commissioned staff quarters, the big danecing- 
pavilion, the adjutant’s office, and the main guard- 
house and prison. In the rear of the dancing-pavilion 
are the Y. M. C. A. buildings, the bakery (which 


bakes bread for over two thousand men), the pack- 
train quarters and stables, the post barber shop, and 
the dentist’s office. 

Crossing a road that divides the post are the quar- 
ters which were used by the Seventh Cavalry, with the 
kitchens and stables, and adjoining these are the bar- 
racks of the batteries, with gun-sheds and stables in 
the rear. 

Next comes the big south parade- ground, large 

















The Officers’ Quartets 


enough to drill an entire regiment of cavalry and two 
batteries of artillery on it at one time. Facing this 
are the quarters of the married non-commissioned offi- 
cers and the post laundry, where all the washing for 
both officers and men was done, in a far better manner 
than at tmost steam-laundries in the United States, 
and at a charge of $1 25 per month. 


Beyond the laundry, on an isolated knoll, is the 
post hospital, which is equipped in the most thorough 
matmer for isolating yellow - fever patients and for 
surgical operations. Fortunately, owing to the ex- 
cellent health of the men here, there were only a small 
number of patients and no yellow-fever cases. 

Adjoining the hospital, on the line of the Marianao 
railroad, are the quartermaster’s and commissary 
storehouses, and near them the huge quartermaster’s 
corral, 

The photographs give only a faint idea of the 
beauty of the post, but when one remembers that the 
grass is always green, the trees always in leaf, and 
the flowers always in blossom, one gets some concep- 
tion of the freshness and cleanliness of the post. 

The barracks for the men are arranged with sides 
that swing open to give air, and are completely 
equipped with enough shower- baths to allow every 
man to bathe daily. 

Each troop has its gymnasium equipment and troop 
library, which keep the men amused and occupied. 
There are two excellent baseball teams in the regi- 
ment, as well as a team in each troop and battery, and 
games are played three or four times a week. 

On the north parade-ground are three band-stands, 
where the famous Seventh Cavalry Band have agree- 
ably entertained both men and visitors every Monday. 
Wednesday, and Friday night. Usually there was a 
“hop” on Saturday night, to which many officers and 
Ctibanis came from tiavana. 

The post is supplied with fine water from the Vento 
sptings, where Havana gets her water-supply, and the 
sewerage system which drains the post runs to the 
ocean, three miles away. 

At the Playa de Marianao there are excellent bath- 
itig, and bath-houses for both officers and men, with 
beach wagons making several trips daily. 

Many people in the United States think that the 
American soldiers suffered great hardships in Cuba, 
but, while of course they all missed the American 
people and people who could speak English, still they 
were a remarkably contented and happy lot of men; 
and most of the officers and men knew and realized 
that when they left Cuba they left a post that is 
healthy, beautiful, and comfortable, and that their 
next post would have to be fine indeed to be able to 
tiake them as happy as they have been at Columbia 
Barracks. 

















Residence of the former Commanding Officer, Colonel Baldwin 
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Musical Farce-Comedy—So 


With a Few Words 


WHIRLWIND of musical farce-comedy has 
swept over New York, and the delicate 
structure of a not over-vigorous dramatic 
season is toppling to its fall before a blast 
of idiocy and horse-play that is appalling 
to contemplate. Some weeks ago we had 

a word or two to say about “The Dramatization of 
Drivel.” and at the moment we believed that we had 
under discussion an alluring specimen of the supreme 
in that direction, but, frankly, we were mistaken. 
The worst was yet to come. “The Importance of 
Being Earnest ” may have lacked sincerity, may have 
presented a distorted: picture of society, may have 
been glibly trivial and a trifle vulgar, may have been 
pathetic in its falling away from the intellectual 
standards of the once brilliant mind that produced 
it, but alongside of the text perpetrated by Mr. Harry 
B. Smith and Mr. R. A. Barnet in “ The Wild Rose” 
and “The Show Girl” respectively 
it is profound, philosophical, brilliant 
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Concerning the 


into the merits of the things which invite his soul. 
Second, we fancy “ The Wild Rose” will continue to 
play to good houses because with few exceptions the 
cast is a most excellent one, and does with animation 
and much comic force the things it has to do. Any- 
thing less worthy of consideration as a jest, for in- 
stance, than to have a clown climb out of the top of 
a huge wooden beer-mug, and, after whacking the top 
of this with a hammer, cry out, ‘ Hammerstein!” it 
is impossible to imagine; and yet when Mr. Edwin 
Foy does this the house is convulsed with laughter, 
and properly so, for it becomes undoubtedly funny as 
Mr. Foy does it. It is difficult to conjure up a pic- 
ture of Mr. Smith and Mr. Hobart collaborating on 
such a joke as that, but when Mr. Foy perpetrates it 
it almost seems worth while. It is Mr. Foy’s per- 
sonality that counts and will do much to save this 
production from its deserts. Miss Marie Cahill, too, 





Called 


Latter-Day Librettist 


ous lyric, and to reach such an oasis in the dreary 
desert of effort through which the audience was com- 
pelled to wander before it came into being was worth 
the trial. And just here lies a point which our con- 
structors of comic opera might do well to keep in mind. 
An appreciation of the thing which is intrinsically 
good is never withheld by a New York or other au- 
dience, and those writers of bad librettos who lay the 
comfortable unction to their souls that they are “ giy- 
ing the people what they want” are wofully blind 
to the real truth. It is true that the public patronizes 
with wonderful liberality many a weak and witless 
performance, but it is not because it lacks an ap- 
preciation of the best type of comic opera, but be- 
cause of the inexorable condition that it is confronted 


with Hobson’s choice. We are an amusement-loving 
people. We are an active and hard-working people, 


and we must have relaxation from care, and diversion 
from the pressing facts of the stren- 
uous life of business. The theatre 
for many of us is a refuge, and we 





—sapience itself. New York has suf- 
fered much in the past at the hands 
of the comic-opera librettist, but in 


take what we find there, often not 
because we like it, but because it is 
the only thing we can get. To para- 





many years’ experience in attendance 
upon metropolitan theatres we do not 
recall anything so nearly approaching 
the babbling of Bedlam as these two 
vehicles for the display of the vocal 
and comic talents of the principals 
the ordinarily unrevealed 
charms of the chorus. An amazing 
feature of the situation is that in 
respect to “ The Wild Rose” there is 
actually a quarrel on between two 
gentlemen, Mr. Harry B. Smith and 
Mr. George V. Hobart, over the dubi- 
ous honor of its authorship. If the 
unpleasantness between the two writ- 
ers had for its basis the desire of one 
or the other to shirk the responsibil- 
ity for the libretto, we should not 
feel the slightest surprise, since that 
would seem to be a natural and com- 
mendable desire on the part of both: 
but that they should grow warm over 
each other’s claims to the actual au- 
thorship of three hours of silly twad- 
dle is quite inconceivable.  In_ cer- 
tain grades of society we find men 
glorying in their weakness and boast- 
ing of their prowess in questionable 
lines of effort, but Messrs. Smith and 
Hobart do not belong to that class, 
and when they enter upon a_ public 
controversy as to the authorship of 
* The one who knows 


and of 


Wile Rose” 
them to be sane, healthy persons can 
do naught else than sit back and gaze 
upon the struggle with open-mouthed 
wonder. Before we heard of the con- 


flict between the co-authors of this 
book we were inclined to think that 
Messrs. Smith and Hobart had the 


better of Mr. Barnet, since they not 
only shared the responsibility for 
their book, but each as well was able 
to shift that responsibility to the 
shoulders of the other in case it be- 
came embarrassing at, any time, 
whereas Mr. Barnet stood alone as 
the constructor of “* The Show Girl,” 
with no possibility of proving an 
wibi. If any one should have said, 
for instance, to Mr. Smith that such 
and such a joke was flat, stale, and 
unprofitable, Mr. Smith could have 
replied: “isn’t it! I asked Hobart 
to leave that out, but he thought it 
was funny.” Or if Mr. Hobart had 
been informed that such and such a 
lyric was no lyric at all, but a_par- 
ticularly bad bit of doggerel, he could 
have mournfully acquiesced, and 
kindly added that * Mr. Smith is not 








phrase the Florodora sextette, “ we 
must have something, truly, and it 
might as well be ”*—this, that, or the 
other inadequate show; for, as the 
old adage tells us, there is no choice 
in rotten apples. The moribund sea- 
son proves the case conclusively. Bad 
plays have flourished, but so have 
the good. “ As You Like It,” a play 
by the ruinous Shakspere, has had a 
run that has proven a revelation to 
the despondent observer of modern 
tendencies, and, to bring the argu- 
ment into the realm of the comic- 
opera caterers, Miss Lulu’ Glaser’s 
production of a musical version of 
an old English comedy has been a 
veritable triumph. Even if we were 
deprived, however, of these evidences 
of a higher public taste than the gen- 
erality of libretto-makers are willing 
or able to recognize, the occasional 
interjection into the sequence of 
drivelling idiocies that pass for comic 
‘ opera of a sterlingly good bit of work 
—as in the case of Miss Cahill’s song 
of “ Nancy Brown ”—should indicate 
the real taste of “the people” for 
the thing that is good. 

Third and fourth reasons for be- 
lieving that “ The Wild Rose” will 
succeed in spite of itself lie in the 
facts that Mr. Englander’s music is 
not bad, and that Mr. Lederer knows 
how to stage a play, even if he does 
not always know how to choose one. 
The eye and tuneful sense of the au- 
dience are constantly pleased in this 
production, and while we think the 
costuming of the chorus is not al- 
ways sufficiently cautious or properly 
reserved, for so long a time as the 
human form divine is a pleasant thing 
to look upon, the manager will find 
a marked appreciation of his efforts 
to please. The psychological moment 
has arrived, however, to remind those 
who dress the chorus that it is well 
to leave something to the imagination. 


OOR Mr. Barnet is manifoldly 
P to be commiserated. As we 

have already stated, he stands 
alone as sponsor for the book of “ The 
Show Girl,’ and placed in this un- 
enviable position, he has none of the 
re-enforcements which help out 
Messrs. Smith and Hobart. He has 
no composer to mitigate the dulness 
of his lines with pleasant music; he 








always at his best.” This is one of 
the advantages of collaboration, and 
it is a recognized fact that in all 





has no strong personalities like Mr. 
Foy and Miss Cahill to redeem his 
humor; he has no outsider to con- 
tribute a winning lyric to the poverty 








enterprises it is often of great value 
for a good man to have a_ wicked 
partner. But in this case the plan 
seems not to have worked, and we 
find instead both partners revelling 
in the laurels of ailanthus leaves 
which a suffering public has placed upon their brows. 
We think both gentlemen would have been wiser had 
they emulated Bacon and let another wear the bay, 
keeping his own brow unvexed by the discomforts of 


fame for other purposes. 

IAM 2 soscees for “The Wild Rose” will prove 
a success for several reasons. First, because 
the public mind at this season of the year in 

this climate is attuned to the flimsy things of the 

stage, and what is termed the “silly” season is at 
hand. The stress of winter over, mankind enters into 

a lighter mood with the advent of spring and early 

summer. Man changes his cast of mind just as he 

changes his under-clothing, and a style of theatrical 
garment that would have frozen his marrow in March 
he finds grateful and comfortable in May and June. 

He doesn’t care to think unduly in the warm and 

somewhat enervating days that have become his por- 

tion, and he therefore refrains from looking too deeply 


Marie Cahill 
Appearing in “The Wild Rose” 


will prove a good stout rope to pull the two drowning 
librettists out of the sea of failure in which they are 
floundering, for she is a comedian of real merit, who 
sings well, and is truly comic Her talents are not 
unlike those of Miss Marie Dressler, but she has them 
under greater control, and does with a real artistry 
that which in Miss Dressler gives rather the im- 
pression of physical than of artistic strength. Miss 
Cahill’s song, ‘* Nancy Brown ”—upon which Messrs. 
Smith and Hobart did not collaborate, since it was 
written by an outsider, and was admitted under pro- 
test—is a pronounced hit, and is as essential a part 
of the success of ** The Wild Rose” as the late H. S. 
Hewitt’s “It’s English, You Know,” was of Dixey’s 
“ Adonis” many years ago, or the “ Rhoda and her 
Pagoda” class of song is of the musical farces that 
we import from England. We do not remember to have 
observed for a long time so spontaneous an outburst 
of appreciation from an audience as that which greet- 
ed Miss Cahill’s rendering of this delightfully humor- 


of his measures. In fact, he is cast 

out upon the vast sea of theatrical 

endeavor with no apparent hope of be- 

ing towed into the harbor of success. 

There isn’t an honest laugh or a 
whistleable measure from the beginning to the end of 
“The Show Girl,” and neither the costumes nor the 
gas-man has done aught to save him. The one con- 
solation that he can have at this moment is that 
“The Show Girl” is no worse than “ Miss Simplicity,” 
with which soporific bit of musical “ farce-comedy ” 
he has recently made an appeal to the hungry New- 
Yorker. Mr. Barnet does very well as the official 
librettist of the Boston Cadets, or the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery of that city—we forget precisely 
to which of the great military organizations of Bos- 
ton he is the accredited Gilbert—but he and his man- 
agers must learn that a thing may do very well for 
an amateur performance, and yet fail when judged by 
professional standards. There is the success of es- 
teem, and there is the success of merit. Mr. Barnet 
has achieved the first, and it is a great feather in his 
cap. In the larger world, however, a man is judged 
not so much for what he is as for what he does, and 
Mr. Barnet has yet to take his place in the larger world. 
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“THE EADY OF LYONS” 


A notable production of Sir Bulwer Lytton’s play is one of the dramatic attractions of the spring season in New York. Miss Mannering 
is taking the role of ‘‘ Pauline,” while that of ‘“‘Claude Melnotte” is in the hands of Mr. Bellew 
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I 

HE avowal of my passion for Miss Floyd 

was no sooner made than bitterly regretted. 

It was a mad thing to do. Sober reason 

had convinced me that the Jady long since 

guessed my pesition at the Floyd mansion 

was rather that of a spy than of an hon- 
est visitor; her nimble wits had divined my mission 
among the reputed Loyalists of Long Island, and al- 
though the ancient friendship between our families 
excused my planting myself upon the hospitality of 
Great Neck House during the parlous times of the 
Rritish accypation of New York, nevertheless anybody 
with half a mind could see what I was there for. 
Sir Henry Clinton had dispatched me to watch for 
treason among the Tories of the district: my name, 
my ¢onnection, and, without vanity, my person, gave 
me a colorable entrée among them. Judge Floyd’s 
mysterious absences from home had aroused grave sus- 
picions with the secret service, and here was Jack 
Porteous at the Judge’s seat to find the why and where- 
fore. But for what must silly John fall in love with 
the Judge’s daughter? Answer that if you can. It 
Was a strange shuffling of the cards. 

Hester Floyd at this time lived at Great Neck with 
her aunt, Miss Ludlow, an amiable lady of little 
moment. Her father’s estate ran for a mile or more 
along the shore of the South Bay—a sandy tract, to 
be sure, but worth confiscating, according to Sir 
Harry’s notion, if we could make out a case against 
the owner. Around the mansion were a pleasant lawn 
and a well-ordered plantation, and here Miss Floyd 
and | were walking in the half-light of a setting sun. 
The reason, at least, of my declaration was wisely 
chosen. 1 had realized when we left the house to- 
gether that it was a dangerous evening for heiresses. 

But after IT had spoken she only stared at me in a 
sort of pitying amazement, which brought me to my 
poor senses like the crack of a whip. 

“Mr. Porteous.” she cried—* oh, Mr. Porteous, you 
cannot mean that I have been so cruel, so thoughtless, 
as to have given—” 


* You have given nothing,” I faltered. ‘ The lunacy 


is all my own. And TI think that I have found the 
cure for it.” 

* Let us be in-doors,” she said. “ Believe me, sir, 
this incident is best forgotten. Your errand here, 


Whatever it may be, I thought to concern my absent 
father. Tf it concerns me—why, then you must see 
that it is at an end.” 

Despite the hope of being rid of me which these 
words implied, | followed her, submissive as a spaniel. 
We walked along in silence, and at the steps we turn- 
ed for a look at the waters of the bay, lying peacefully 
in the dusk. The shores of the narrow beach which 
masks it from the outer ocean were barely discernible. 
But suddenly, on a point far to our left, flared a jet 


““Who is this scoundrel, Hester?” said the dragoon 


Sweet Rewards 


By Edward Boltwood 


of light against the darkness. Jt flickered for a 
half a minute, then died and vanished. 

Miss Floyd darted a troubled glance at me, and I 
observed her hand clutch convulsively on a fold of 
her muslin gown. Of course I affected complete indif- 
ference. A servant appeared in the hallway, supper 
would be upon the table in a quarter- hour, and I 
sought my chamber to prepare for it. 


IT 


This trick of the fire signal at sundown was not new 
to me, nor entirely unintelligible. Aboyt a fortnight 
back I had remarked the same thing; and on that oc- 
casion | was a new-comer at Great Neck. and il] forti- 
fied for emergency. Within a week, however, an ex- 
press from my employer had informed me that a squad 
of Hessians, subject to my summons, tay at Jerusa- 
lem, three miles distant, and althoygh I had not. seen 
the fellows in person, I had established ¢communica- 
tion with their sergeant by means of one of the Judge’s 
stable-boys who had the itching palm. 

While I was adjusting my toilet, IT ran over the 
circumstances of the previous firing of the signal. 
Miss Floyd had then excused herself early in the even- 
ing on the plea of a headache, but her later appear- 
ance, with a shred of sea-weed sticking to her slip- 
per, convinced me that my lady had been afield. There 
could be little doubt that the business was to meet 
her traitorous father. At the eastern end of the isl- 
and a earry of only a few miles, called the Canoe 
Place. sufficed to transfer a whale-boat from the Sound 
to the South Bay. By this strategy the rebels of 
Connecticut had done much pirating along the wnpro- 
tected southern shore, and if Mr. Floyd were in se- 
clusion on the mainland, these lawless navigators 
would afford hima ready method of visiting his family. 

Had Miss Hester answered me differently in the 
plantation, I will not say but that I might net have 
been such a zealous adherent of King George. But 
now it was pique as well as loyalty which spurred me 
on. By the light of my dressing candle I scrawled a 
note to Sergeant Ashtore, bidding him march on his 
warriors without delay. There was but one conven- 
ient landing along the salt-meadows adjacent to Great 
Neck, and near the landing stood a rude hut made for 
the storage of boats. I stipulated this shed as the 
rendezvous, and dispatched the paper to Jerusalem by 
means of my confederate groom. 

So now we should see what we should see, and T 
drew up to the table in the dining-room that evening 
with an easy conscience of duty done. The mahogany 
stretched between Miss Floyd and myself, while Aunt 
Hephzibah sat between us, dozing behind the tea-urn. 
The fair one’s manner to me was only a little less 
than insulting, and I cherished with a secret delight 
every mark of scorn which she bestowed. It was 
pleasant to think how I might twist this haughty 


of Virtue 


spirit as the night progressed, and—who could tell? 
How much would she sacrifice for her father’s safety? 
My fancy, you'll observe, became extravagant before 
the conclusion of the meal, when the ladies retired 
and left me to the Judge’s excellent sherry. 

III 

It was nearly nine when I slipped from a side en- 
trance of Great Neck House and made my way as 
stealthily as possible towards the landing. The night 
was dark enough to suit me, and a gentle wind was 
blowing up a fog across the marshes. My path was 
straight, but I pursued it with caution, keeping a 
wary fist upon my weapon and moving quietly. 

*Twas well enough that I did so. The door of the 
boat-shed faced the south, and as I circled the struc- 
ture I perceived a dull glow of light shining out upon 
the sedge and sea-grass by the water. Evidently the 
door lay open, and it became my immediate business 
to discover who, if anybody, was inside. There was not 
a stir of sound to help me, although I held my ear 
plastered to the boarding for some minutes; no 
breathing, no rustle of movement, only the mysterious 
night-whispering of the bay. 

Here—and neither for the first time nor the last— 
I acted the fool. Thinking that the light was merely 
an answering signal, and that no one living was about, 
I straightened up and edged beyond the door. 

Miss Floyd sprang from out a corner of the hut 
and stood in the middle of it, all trembling and with 
outstretched arms. I paused stock-still in admira- 
tion and surprise. Never had I seen her so beauti- 
ful. Her lips were parted, her head thrown back: in 
the soft glance of the lanthorn her face was radiant 
as roses in the sunrise. 

“ By heavens,” cried I, “but you are glorious! 1 
would that this embrace were meant for me; and even 
as it is—” 

Well, the prospect would inflame a Cato. But when 
she drew back in affright, and when into her eyes 
came a look of repelling alarm and enmity, I found 
myself in hand again. 

“What do you here?” she said. 
low me?” 

“T always obey signals, Miss Hester, either by night 
or day,” was my reply. 

She took a sudden step, and I feared that she had 
a design upon the light. I turned and snatched it 
from the barrel where it had been resting. When | 
had possessed myself of it, I found that in a moment 
she had clapped to the door and was standing with her 
back against it and facing me defiantly. 

“So I was right, then,” she said. “ You are no bet- 
ter than a snake in the bushes, Mr. Porteous. You 
have come as a smirking guest to Great Neck only to 
‘ause us grievous and fatal trouble, if you can. You 
vile spy! You lying cheat!” 


“You dare to fol- 
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Her words fell on me like dashes of burning oil, 
but I held my chin up. 

“IT do a work which must even be done in war times, 
madam. Some serve their King in one way, some an- 
other.” 

“Your King! It is yourself you serve, you vil- 
lain.” ; 

“T regard my King, at any rate, with better hon- 
esty than does your father,” I retorted, “ and his trai- 
torous person I mean to have before morning.” 

She started at the mention of her father’s name, 
by which I thought I had touched her. 

“So stand aside,” said I. 

Miss Floyd folded her arms and squared her shoul- 
ders, and there was a gleam to her eyes which was not 
to my liking, 

“Come, give way, madam,” IT commanded a second 
time, “ Will you put me to it, then?” 

I loosed my pistol; it was in my mind to terrorize 
her, for I secretly doubted if I could ever bring 
myself to the use of main strength against such love- 
liness, 

* Miss Floyd,” said I, ““I am commissioned by the 
Adjutant-General of the British forces; I am on his 
Majesty’s service, and you prevent it. You are in flat 
treason; you are dangling a halter over your parent’s 
head, In the name of the King, stand aside from that 
door!” 

The girl budged not an inch, and, plainly, I must try 
another tack. 

“This is needless bravado,” I began, in cooler tones, 
“and your determination will be in vain, I have a 
squad of Hessians on the read to your boat-landing. 
They ave due by this.” 

These tidings set my lady in a quiver. 

“This is true?” she asked, 

T nodded, 

“Good heavens!” she cried, quite losing herself, “ if 
he should come!” 

* Why,” said I, “I think that he will come, I take 
it that the door stood open long enough for him to 
see the light.” 

“Look you, sir,” she went on, not seeming to have 
heard me in her great agitation, “this night’s work 
will kill me if you carry it forward—kill me as sure- 
ly as your pistol would, Have you no pity? Order 
these Germans away, Mr. Porteous. I swear to you 
on my knees there is nothing disloyal to be done here, 
nor anything which concerns either King or Congress. 
I beg you, I implore, I entreat you to leave this place 
to me,” 

IT was amazed by her sudden vehemence. Misinter- 
preting my silence, she tore off her rings and a jew- 
elled necklace, and would have pressed them in my 
hand. When I shrunk from this offence, she fell into 
a sort of dumb bewilderment. 

“Miss Floyd,” said I, “my hopeless love for you 
is the only good which my heart has known, You 
disdain it, you cast me in despair, but even now I 
believe ’d help you were it possible. Am I to blame, 
however, if your father’s doings involve you in dis- 
tress?” 

* Believe me, Mr. Porteous,’ she stammered, “ I’d 
Seery? you all if only you will be good to me this 
iour,’ 

She had caught me by the wrist and came close 
to me, so that her heart beat against my forearm. Lit- 
tle wonder that IT was put off my guard, that I had 
eyes and ears only for the bewitching suppliant at. my 
side. And so, with no warning, the door was burst 
open upon this interesting tableau. 

“ Judge Floyd,” says I, jumping back. 

It was not Judge Floyd, The new-comer was a tall 
young officer, dressed in the uniform of the Virginian 
dragoons. His sword leaped from its sheath when 
he saw me, but this did not prevent the lady from 
falling into his arms with a passionate cry of devo- 
tion, 


IV 


“ Dinwiddie, you must fly,” she gasped; ‘ your life’s 
at stake,” 

“Who is this scoundrel, Hester?” said the dragoon, 
sternly. He had a heavy brow and a masterful jaw, 
and his bearing caused me to congratulate myself 
upon my pistol. ae 

“Tt is a British spy,” Miss Floyd stammered, hys- 
terically. ‘He tracked me here. I tell you, you must 
go.” 

“A spy, is it?” he exclaimed, “ Well, by God, I 
haye short shrift for spies.” 

He forced the girl to one side, and made a rush at 
me; his bare sabre whistled for my heart. To have 
both hands free, I flung the lanthorn on the ground, 
where it rolled away without damage to the light. 
My pistol was drawn, and I had him covered from 
behind a low heap of rubbish whence I had retreated. 
Quicker than thought he dropped prone before I could 
fire. 

“The light, dear,” called Dinwiddie, with astonish- 
ing calmness; * put out the light,” 

Involuntarily I shifted my gaze. Miss Floyd crouch- 
ed in a corner, holding the lanthorn, Only for an in- 
stant I had a glimpse of her white, desperate face, 
and then the light was extinguished and one could see 
nothing. Beneath my feet was the fragment of a 
broken oar; I picked this up for a cudgel to re-enforce 
my pistol, backed against the wall, and tried to col- 
lect my scattered wits. All this had happened in the 
time it takes to tell a tenth of it. 

“Sir,” said I, at the risk of betraying my where- 
abouts in the darkness, “we may yet come to some 
terms. Why not? Your cursed hastiness—” 

_ This parley came to a quick end. The officer had 
Jumped in the direction of my voice as straight as an 


arrow, and now, abandoning his sword, he had me’ 


gripped around the waist and was making play for 
my pistol-hand. He caught it, too, in a clutch that 
brought the sweat. But he knew nothing of my club, 
and with a long swing I crashed it down viciously, as 
I prayed, upon his head. It would have beaten in his 
skull beyond a doubt had my aim not been at fault. 
As it happened, I struck him at the elbow, something 
Snapped, he muttered an oath, and then we both fell, 
I having the advantage. My knee was on his throat, 
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and I shook my right hand from his crippled grasp. 
Another second and he had been shot dead, for he was 
at my mercy and my blood was up. 

But I had forgotten the girl. How she was able to 
distinguish who was who in the blackness, how she 
nerved herself to the assault, how her strength was 
doubled—these questions I cannot answer. Perhaps 
it was the wonderful inspiration of a woman’s love, 
All T know is that, at the summit of my victory, | 
felt my neck encircled from the rear by two slender 
arms, as it were of seasoned steel. They clinched so 
fiercely that my every breath cost me a_ struggle. 
In yain I struck wildly at this new assailant—the 
locking arms hung on like a vise; my eyes and temples 
seemed swollen to the bursting-point; I was choking 
in the manner of a man in a noose. I| half rose in my 
torture, Dinwiddie wriggled free, and the next min- 
ute John Porteous was the down dog, with his own 
pistol pressed to his own forehead, and a wildly laugh- 
ing girl tying his hands behind him with a piece of 
tarry rope. 

And then a flint was struck, the lanthorn was re- 
lighted, and we surveyed one another curiously. Her 
frenzy of courage gone, Miss Floyd was fluttering be- 
tween sobs and joy, and her lover regarded me blank- 
ly and bit his lips. 

* Perhaps you'll be good enough,” I said, “ to tell me 
the next step in this extraordinary business.” 

At this Hester threw open the door impatiently. 

“It is for you to escape, Dinwiddie,” she cried. 
“ There is no time to be lost, and your arm is hurt.” 

* Say no more of that, Hester,” he replied. 

* And why not?” 

* Because it is impossible. I cannot leave you here 


alone.” 


‘But your safety—your life!” she urged. 

He smiled with a loving gentleness, and turned to 
me again. 

“I presume that you have it in your power to pull 
us out of this pickle,” he said, simply. 

“Do you appeal to a villain, a dog, a snake?” J an- 
swered, keeping a steady eye on the Judge’s daughter. 

As I live, I adored her infinitely more than ever. 
Queer tricks are done by the heart of such a man 
as circumstances have made me. Here was a woman 
who hated me like poison, and who had fought me 
furiously, and had come mighty near to having my 
very life. Yet for the touch of her hand or the taste 
of her kiss I would cheerfully have gone blind for 
the rest of my days. - 

* Well,” I pursued, “ what does the lady say?” 

She might have paid more attention to a fly, but I 
doubt it, So I went on. 

*T must applaud your chivalry in remaining, Mr. 
Dinwiddie. [ still know a gentleman when I see 
one. And I thank you for sparing me, although my 
death would avail you nothing. I looked for my 
Hessians before this, and they are certain to appre- 
hend you, whether I am alive or dead. But I am 
willing to say that your capture is no concern of mine, 
although, since André’s murder, every rebel officer 
caught prying within our lines is gratefully received 
by Sir Henry Clinton for the sake of following Mr. 
Washington’s example. Still, I’ll waive all that if 
Miss Floyd entreats your liberty.” 

The girl shuddered at the mention of André, but had 
no word or glance for me. Now it is a curiosity to 
say, but I believe that at any sign of weakness from 
her I would have let the pair of them go to the devil, 
Her obstinate courage, her determination not to 
truckle—yes, her freezing scorn—held fast my heart- 
iest admiration. She would have died rather than he- 
seech me, and I loved her for it. 

“Note this,’ I resumed: “here are two attractive 
lovers in an ugly fix, and the one man who can help 
you—and whom, by-the-way, you have not treated 
very well—is an unscrupulous fellow without a prin- 
ciple which he can call his own. Your lives, perhaps, 
and certainly the lady’s reputation, are at his disposal. 
For such a clandestine meeting, you know, is really—” 

My lady’s contempt was beautiful, and I could not 
take my eyes from her. The Virginian made for me, 
but Miss Floyd restrained him, and I scrambled to my 
feet. As I did so, we al] heard distant sounds of a 
commotion in the direction of Great Neck House. 

“ Aha,” says I, “ the sergeant is late, but he comes at 
last.” 

“Go outside the door, Hester,’ Dinwiddie ordered. 
“My men and their boat are a mile up the bay. I'll 
do for this scum, and we'll run for it.” 

“ Brave lad,” I observed, holding up my wrists, fast- 
ened with the cord. “Miss Floyd, do you ask my 
favors? You did once.” 

She looked at me squarely for the first time since 
her lover came and since the peril had turned actual. 
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“My only wish,” she said, slowly, “is that you 
should be killed like the cur that you are.” 

“ Then, by the Lord, untie my hands,” I cried, * and 
Ill save you yet.” 

Vv 

To release me was not difficult, but the rest of it 
might not be so easy, for once the soldiers encompassed 
us the jig was up so far as Master Dinwiddie was con 
cerned. How sharp were these Hessians? How far 
could they be fooled? The whole matter depended on 
Ashtore, and I had never seen him nor gauged his 
intelligence; he only had my name and written mem- 
orandum. 

But when the twenty Germans had finally arrived at 
the boat-house, according to their instructions, my fan- 
tastic scheme was in full swing. You may be sure 
that I took care to gratify my revenge in the ar- 
ranging of it, It was “the snake says do this” and 
“the cur bids you do that,” and * let the scum advise,” 
until Dinwiddie smiled ruefully and even the lady 
flushed, However, all went’ smoothly, and the ser- 
geant, entering the door, blinked his eyes on a_pie- 
ture well prepared for him. 

Behold me in the Virginian’s cloak, hat, and uniform 
jacket; behold Miss Hester weeping tenderly upon my 
shoulder; behold Dinwiddie commanding me with the 
pistol and holding his left arm thrust, for fear of 
twinges, in my coat, which he wore in exchange for 
his own. Ashtore saluted. I heaved a sigh of pro- 
found grief, and caressed Miss Floyd’s white hand. 

* Sergeant Ashtore?” demanded Dinwiddie. 

The Hessian clicked his heels together and growled 
in assent. 

* Here is your prisoner, an ‘American officer of rank, 
by name Major Floyd. You are to take him at once 
to Flushing.” 

The sergeant scratched his forehead. 

“You Herr Bore-de-us, yes?” said he. The honest 
soldier’s stupidity reassure? us all, Dinwiddie nodded 
and took a document from his pocket—or, rather, mine. 
It was my commission and pass under the royal seal. 
Ashtore gravely produced a pair of enormous bow 
spectacles, and spelled the name and scanned the de- 
vice stamped on the wax; then he handed it back with 
an apologetic gesture. 

*T mus’ have gare,” he explained, while he depos- 
ited the glasses in his side pouch. ‘So, Gottlieb, 
Fritz!” 

He added a guttural order which sounded like the 
bark of a dog, and two sturdy privates marched tow- 
ards me. J saw that my moment of triumph had come, 
and held out my arms lovingly to Miss Floyd. 

* Farewell, sister,” said I. I had invented the rele- 
tionship for a purpose. 

She recoiled in some surprise, and Dinwiddie scowl- 
ed wrathfully, but there was no help for them. 

* Schwester!” muttered the old Hessian, with the 
sentiment of his race softening his rough voice. ‘ Ach, 
Fritz, warten sie.” 

The good man was granting me time for my adieus, 
and I made them heartily, I can promise you. 

*A mighty sweet revenge,” I whispered, as I kissed 
her cheek. What vengeance, indeed, could have been 
sweeter? J held beautiful Mistress Disdain in my close 
embrace, while her frowning lover stood by in a help- 
less rage, only furnishing a piquancy to my employ- 
ment. I lived on the recollection of it for many 
months, long after I had forgotten her murmured 
thanks for my benevolence and Dinwiddie’s words of 
gratitude, which, I imagine, he begrudged me. 


VI 


On the road to Flushing I grew to like the ser- 
geant vastly. He had few words of English, but | 
could understand him, and we got on with sufficient 
sociability. Ashtore was a simple-hearted man, fond 
of talking of his wife and children and of his native 
village, Waldorf, in the father-land. And so before 
the British commander, to whom I was known, my ex- 
planation was, upon the whole, to his credit, 

“The sergeant arrested the wrong person, that’s 
all,” said I, ‘1 do not blame him for the confusion, 
for Floyd stole my credentials, and I, in my Conti- 
nental disguise, could not make the Hessian compre- 
hend.” 

Confronted by this emergency, Ashtore was almost 
speechless, and his clumsy attempts at elucidation ouly 
mixed the business, until the colonel swore roundly 
and ordered him from the tent. 

“ Pest on these Dutchmen,” he roared; “ they’re full 
of blunders. But it’s a rare joke on you, Porteous,” 
he added, with a grin, 

“Yes,” I agreed; “there was a joke on others, too,” 








Spring Poem 


NCE more afar I hear their siren call, 
The old familiar voices of the spring, 
The throb and thrill and leafy whispering 
Of ancient sylvan solitudes, whose thrall, 
Enchanting, bound remotest youth with all 
The glamour of lost Eden. Still they sing 
Low, mystie lullabies, whose echces bring 


Ancestral mem’ries, older than the Fall. 


O Youth and Spring, I would return to you! 
Fain would forswear the city’s luring smile, 
Strange spell of Circe, that imprisons me 
To feed on husks, who once the lotus knew. 
IT would go back to you, and dream, a while, 


The unremembered dreams of Arcady. 
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MISS LOUISE PATTERSON 


well-known member of Philadelphia society, and belonging to one of South Carolina’s oldest and most prominent families 
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The Balloon in the Inflating Shed M. Severo, the Builder of the “* Pax” 
The “* Pax” differed materially in construction from recent air-ships, and M. Severo had spent The aeronaut was a resident of Rio Janeiro, and a member of the Chamber of Deputies there. 
his entire fortune upon it. The frame-work was of steel tubing and bamboo, He leaves a widow, who had accompanied him to the balloon park on the 
yet it weighed, with the motor, about 3000 pounds morning of the accident, of which she was a witness 

















The ‘‘ Pax” in the Aerostatic Park, Vaugirard, just previous to the First Trial, May 4 


THE COLLAPSE OF THE AIR-SHIP “PAX,” PARIS, MAY 12 


The explosion and collapse of the new dirigible balloon built by M. Severo, the Brazilian deputy who aspired to be a rival of Santos-Dumont, is a reminder of the dangers of aeronautics. 
M. Severo, accompanied by a machinist, made a successful ascent, rising to a height of 1500 feet. Then the spectators heard a noise like a giant rocket, saw 
a sheet of flame almost envelop the balloon, and then beheld the frame-work, with the two men, fall like lightning to the 
ground. It is believed that both were suffocated before reaching the earth 
Photographs by Gribayedoff 








GREAT disaster like that in the West Indies 
destroys for the time being all other news. 
When a considerable city has been obliter- 
ated, and it is a question how many scores 
of thousands of people have been killed, one 
is almost ashamed to gossip about smaller 
matters. In ordinary cases of mischief done, on a 
large scale or small, the commentator finds his oppor- 
tunity, but when a volcano ruins an island, there is 
nothing for it but to tell the story, and leave the 
morals to adjust themselves. There is no one to 
blame for Martinique’s horror; no one responsible, no 
one punishable; no corporation to sue; no negligence; 
no insurgents; no missionaries; no contractors; no one 
to get after. There can be a calamity too vast for 
coroners, and this is one. Where the ruin is to stop 
is not yet apparent. There seems to be a string of 
boilers ready to blow up in the West Indies and Cen- 
tral America, and there are several islands in so bad 
a plight or so dangerous a position that at this writ- 
ing one wonders what is going to be left of them, and 
whether their surviving people will all have to be 
taken off, like crews of wrecked ships. We shall see, 
and meanwhile a great work of humanity is waiting 
to be done, and the machinery that is to tackle it is 
already in motion. There is much to learn, much to 
do, much to tell; bodies to burn, the hungry to 
feed, the distressed to succor. 


SA. 


So he says in Facts and Comments, a book 

which he has issued as his farewell address to 
the world. He is with the minority in a number of 
opinions, being opposed to state education, disliking 
imperialism, doubting the usefulness of athletics, and 
deploring the war spirit. Vaccination he denounces in 
his latest book, arguing that the protection it gives to 
the body against small-pox is bought at the price of 
impaired powers of resistance to other diseases. He 
gives statistics to show that vaccinated infants are 
more likely than others to take diseases hard, and 
citing his statistics, says: “It is clear that far more 
[babies] were killed by these other diseases than were 
saved from small-pox.” 

Observers who are not opposed to vaccination have 
been known to be squeamish about vaccinating babies. 
It does not always agree with them, and when a baby 
who has been perfectly healthy up to the time of 
vaccination is very unhealthy for months afterwards, 
or perhaps dies of a disease which seized it when weak- 
ened by vaccination, the result is mortifying to the 
faculty and very distressing to parents. In old times, 
when families were larger and the average experience 
of women with infants was more extended than now, 
there used to be a rule: Don’t vaccinate a teething 
baby, and don’t vaccinate any child that has any kind 
of rash on it. “My oldest boy,” says a successful 
mother, “ began life with a rash, and was five years 
old before I dared to have him vaccinated. I never let 
any child of mine be vaccinated while it was getting 
teeth.” “ Who told you not to? A doctor?” “TI don’t 
know who told me, but I always knew it wasn’t the 
thing to do.” 


H ERBERT SPENCER is an anti-vaccinationist. 


Jones that the Indians shall cut their hair, 

eschew paint and tribal dances, and behave more 
like white men, a reader of the WEEKLY writes from 
South Dakota to say that if the Commissioner will 
regulate his Indian agents and the traders who affili- 
ate with them, there will be very little need of new 
rules about paint, hair-cutting, and dances. Accord- 
ing to this correspondent, most of the older Indians are 
incorrigibly devoted to their tribal customs, and will 
stick to paint and long hair and the dances, which 
are a part of their religion. But the younger Indians, 
who have been to school, have no religious or supersti- 
tious sentiment about these customs, and would drop 
them readily enough to take up with white men’s 
ways if it were not for the Indian agents and the 
traders. Ii is they, our informant says, who culti- 
vate the old dress, the paint, and the long hair. 
“They get up a Wild-West Fourth of July, offering 
large premiums for the old-time dances, the old-time 
dress, long hair, paint and all. It is done to draw 
a crowd; to get the Indian excited so that he loses his 
judgment, and in order to carry out his idea of old- 
time will go in debt at the trader’s for clothing, food, 
wagons, and such things, to. give away. In the fall 
when he sells a beef and the trader gets all the money 
it is too late to repent. It is not necessary for Com- 
missioner Jones to issue an order about the Indians. 
If he will forbid traders to let Indians go into debt 
at their stores, and forbid agents to allow Wild-West 
shows on the Fourth of July, that will do the business. 
The trouble is that the agents who take their friends 
around to the dances, and give food to the dancers 
while watching their wild orgies, make the Indians 
feel that to secure the agent’s good-will young and old 
must paint, wear long hair, and dance the old-time 
dances. The young men would soon cut their hair, 
and many of the old men also, if they found it advan- 
tageous to do so.” 

Our correspondent seems to write from personal 
knowledge, and his view is interesting. Doubtless 
there are agents and agents. It does not greatly strain 
one’s credulity to believe that there are some agents 
who are more concerned about traders’ profits than the 
welfare of the Indians. or that race and tribal cus- 
toms which are indirectly profitable to traders may be 


A iene: of the order of Indian-Commissioner 
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kept up at the instigation of white men. What we 
know about sailors and sailors’ boarding-houses makes 
us readier to believe what our South Dakota friend re- 
ports, 


times that seem worth noticing. The monster 

Waldorf-Astoria, so big and gorgeous that we 
wondered five years ago how it could possibly be made 
profitable, seems to have been crowded ever since it 
was built, and to have had no trouble about main- 
tenance and profit, except the trouble of finding room 
for the patrons who flocked to it. A great modern 
“ fire-proof ” hotel in Forty-second Street has lately 
doubled in size, and is now about as big as the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. A huge twenty-story Astor hotel is 
now building in Fifth Avenue at Fifty-fifth Street. 
Across the street from it half a block of land has just 
been bought for another hotel of the same sort, and 
still another is to occupy a half-block at Forty-fourth 
Street. Divers other huge new buildings on Fifth 
Avenue, between Forty-second and Fifty-ninth streets, 
and elsewhere, are what are called apartment hotels. 
Suites of rooms are rented in them to tenants by the 
year at prices ranging from two to three thousand 
dollars up to fifteen or twenty thousand, the cares of 
housekeeping being assumed for the most part by the 
managers of the building. In one of the new hotels 
just projected the plans call for a butler’s pantry in 
each suite, with elevators warmed by electricity for 
the better serving of meals. The projectors of this 
establishment expect to rent their best suites of rooms 
for $18,000 a year, and will charge $2500 a year for 
one room and a bath-room. To give a dinner party 
in one of these establishments calls for no more plan- 
ning or exertion than it takes to give an order, and per- 
haps select or suggest the items of a menu. The aim 
of the management is to supply all that money can 
buy at the least possible expenditure by the patron 
of care, thought, or anything but money. Money, it 
is true, must flow freely, for luxury on this seale is 
dear, but the money seems to be forth-coming in the 
requisite abundance. There is a plenty of it in the 
country nowadays, and a marvellous current of it 
sets ever towards New York. 

Time was when we used to hear that it was so hard 
to find well-trained servants in the United States that 
the wives of American rich men who lived luxuriously 
broke down under the cares of housekeeping. These 
extraordinary residential hotels seem to be one cur- 
rent solution of the problem that that complaint im- 
plied. They offer men whose time measured in 
dollars is exceedingly valuable the maximum of lux- 
ury that is compatible with the minimum of care. 
They are like clubs for families; places where families 
‘an live somewhat as men do at clubs, with all the 
material needs responsive to a touch of a bell. Pre- 
sumably they are usually places of temporary resi- 
dence for the families who live in them; the winter 
quarters of some, for others a shelter that always 
awaits them when they come to town from some bigger 
residence elsewhere. For the more affluent American 
families begin to abound in abodes. A house in the 
country near New York, another by the sea-shore, or 
somewhere where it is cool in August, another in the 
South or the Adirondacks, or both, and possibly still 
another somewhere in Europe—that is not an unusual 
equipment of residences nowadays. Even two large 
establishments in the country are probably enough 
to make a _ modest eighteen-thousand-dollar-a-year 
apartment in a family hotel seem attractive, because 
it takes care of itself and is always ready. 


Trt great hotels of New York are signs of the 
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who has lately distinguished himself by pardon- 

ing a negro criminal on condition that he 
should move to Massachusetts, seems hardly qualified 
to add lustre to the name he bears. It is the name of 
a man whose memory is held in high honor and affec- 
tion in the South; a leader of great personal charm, 
of brains, energy, and refinement. It must be rather 
a trial to our Southern brethren to have a new Jef- 
ferson Davis become conspicuous in politieal life by 
ill-considered acts of buffoonery. The President of 
the Confederacy had dignity and manners. The present 
Governor of Arkansas seems to have neither, but owes 
his current notoriety to his capacity for doing ill-ad- 
vised things in an offensive manner. 


Cy wo has JEFFERSON DAVIS, of Arkansas, 


usually the last Wednesday in June. For many 

years it has been the custom to have Class 
Day on the Friday before Commencement. Class Day 
is a day for the young, and especially for girls. Com- 
mencement is pretty much given over to graduates, 
many of whom travel long distances every year .to go 
to it and renew their youth. There is a plan afoot 
now to bring Class Day and Commencement nearer to- 
gether and to provide fit shows for the interval, so 
that the youth of visiting graduates may be more con- 
clusively renewed. The plan is to have the Harvard 
Class Day on Monday, to hold the festival called the 
Yale Game on Tuesday, and to have Commencement 
as heretofore on Wednesday, so that the graduate who 
comes from afar may have three days of entertain- 
ment, and have the time of his life every year. Har- 
vard graduates have lately been invited to express 
their opinions about this plan, and the papers say that 


Tis Harvard Commencement falls on Wednesday, 


of ten thousand replies that had been received a week 
ago, about nine thousand favored the change. Mod- 
ern universities serve many useful ends, and one of 
the usefulest is to afford recreation and change of 
thought to persons who once were young. A boy in 
college is an asset of increasing value to a family 
that can afford to improve the opportunities for recrea- 
tion that his scholastic associations afford. This new 
Harvard proposition means greater crowds than ever 
in Cambridge during Commencement week; larger 
revenues for the Boston hotels and street-car lines, 
and a more protracted season of refreshment for 
visitors. 
CA. 


HAT most interests a good many observers 

who look at the “ Flat-iron Building,” of 

which the WEEKLY lately had a picture, is 
the question how stiff a gale of wind it would take 
to lay the whole edifice gently on its side across Broad- 
way. The building is to be twenty stories high, is very 
much exposed to gales, and rests on a remarkably nar- 
row foundation. If there is another building stand- 
ing on as few square yards of rock that offers an equal 
surface of resistance to an east or west wind, one 
would like to hear about it. The Flat-iron must be 
built like a light-house, for undoubtedly the men who 
have put it up have considered all the bearings of their 
problem, and put it up to stay. Certainly no gale 
could blow it apart. If it goes over it will go like a 
ship—all in one piece. 





T seems that Andover Theological Seminary has 
I finally made up its mind to move. One report says 
it is going to Cambridge; another, to Chicago. For 
some years it has realized that the conditions of the- 
ological instruction had changed to its disadvantage. 
The number of its students has dwindled to a hand- 
ful, for which the chief of several reasons has seemed 
to be that theological students in these days prefer to 
study in or near the great centres of population. So- 
ciology has a bigger place in the training of ministers 
than it used to have, and that is better studied in the 
large towns. 

It is a grievous wrench when an institution with 
a past so memorable as that of the Andover Seminary 
fetches loose from its moorings. It was founded nine- 
ty-five years ago; it has graduated more than two 
thousand ministers; it has an endowment of nearly 
a million dollars besides its buildings. These latter— 
dormitories, lecture-rooms, and a chapel—will doubt- 
less pass into the possession of Phillips Academy, which 
“an use them to advantage. The relations of the school 
and the seminary have always been intimate, but the 
changes which have hit the seminary so hzrd have 
not affected the school, which was never more flourish- 
ing than now. 
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has resigned the pastorate of Plymouth Congre- 

gational Church in that city as the result of 
his conclusion that “ the whole philosophy of religious 
and so-called philanthropic activity is mistaken, and 
the church and charitable institutions are simply man- 
ifestations of misdirected energy.” Mr. Brown thinks, 
as set forth in his letter of resignation, that “ men 
of all classes are about as good as their environment 
will permit them to be, and that men’s social and in- 
dustrial relations are determined by forces over which 
either religion or the church has no more influence 
than they have over the motions of the planets.” So 
he is going to quit his job of being minister, to which, 
to be sure, he seems imperfectly adapted. Having long 
ceased to believe “that any outside force or being is 
going to help men in either their personal or social 
life,’ Mr. Brown stakes his hopes on the forces that 
are within us, and looks forward to “the advent of 
industrial democracy as giving promise of a larger free- 
dom and a better life to all.” 

It looks as though Mr. Brown was not only going 
to stop preaching, but was likely to leave off saying 
his prayers. If that is his tendency, an experience of 
industrial democracy is not unlikely to check it. In- 
dustrial democracy, like other great forces, very much 
inclines the observer to prayerful thankfulnes that 
the world has a Maker who is still Master of His work. 


Ti Rev. William Thurston Brown, of Rochester, 


) 
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Club of America to build fifty miles of speed- 

way on Long Island for the sole use of automo- 
biles is a development that seems fairly due. It is 
out of the question that automobiles should run at 
high speed on highways on which people still drive 
horses. It is doubtless equally out of the question 
that automobiles which can go fifty miles an hour 
should never lawfully exceed a fifth or a quarter of 
that speed. Special roads for the fast automobiles is 
the natural solution of the problem, and if this pro- 
jected experiment on Long Island be carried out, it will 
be watched with lively interest from all over the coun- 
try. 

The ingenious Mr. Wells, in Anticipations, looks for- 
ward to a time when automobiles running on great 
roads built for them will supersede railroads. That 
consummation is certainly far off, and does not now 
seem even remotely likely, but with fifty miles of auto- 
mobile road in use, we shall be able to judge better of 
the practical value of such roadways, and what chance 
there is of their profitable extension, 


Ts project of sundry members of the Automobile 
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The British Ambassador 


Sir Julian Pauncefote, the representative of King Edward at Washington, was taken with rheumatic 
gout, which attacked his heart, on May 15 




















The Rochambeau Statue, Washington 


The unveiling of which to-day is an event of almost international importance. France is represented 
by the war-ship ‘“* Gaulois,’’ with high naval authorities, and distinguished citizens of the 
United States are eager in their efforts to do honor to the memory of one 
of America’s strongest friends in the war of the Revolution 
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“Ben-Hur” to Tour Europe 


HE drama of “ Ben-Hur,” now being 
i presented on the great stage of the 
Drury Lane Theatre, London, will 
soon be taken for a tour of the Continent. 
The task is to find theatres with sufli- 
ciently large stages to accommodate the 
scenes of this production. In many cases 
—-as in that of the Hofburg Theatre at 
Vienna, for instance—the Continental 
stages have a better capacity, either in 
size or mechanical means, than that of 
Drury Lane. As to the horses for the 
chariot race, it is said they are easily 
procured and quickly trained, lending 
themseives readily to the uses of the tread- 
mill, They must be rapid, for during the 
race of fifty-five seconds they are forced 
to a speed of more than thirty miles an 
hour. 





An Industrious Woman 


NE of the most active literary wo- ; 
men of the day is Miss Marie Van | 


Vorst, who has produced two nov- 


Bagsby’s Daughter and Philip Long- 
in eighteen months, 
Miss Van Vorst 


els, 
streth, 
numerous short stories. 


works with astonishing ease, and can take | 


up the thread of a story at any time. 


Honors to Lord Rosebery 


ORD ROSEBERY continues to be the | 
recipient of university and other 


honors of various degrees of glory. 
He has been elected Chancellor of London 
University, succeeding the late Lord Kim- 
berley; the Welsh University is about to 
confer an honorary degree upon him; and 
a few days ago he was elected hon. 
dent of the Glasgow and West of Scot- 
land Liberal League. Lord Rosebery, 
who has done no literary work of im- 
portance since his Napoleon: the Last 


Phase, is now at his Posillipo villa near | 
| 
and 


Naples, entertaining a house party 
cruising Italian waters in his yacht Zaida. 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mks. WINSIOW’s SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa, 
—[Adz.] 





BABY’S DIARY 
A UNIQUE and handsome public ation, wherein to re- 
cord the important events in baby’s life, has just been 
issued by BORDEN’s C ONDENSED MILK Co., 71 Hud- 
son St., New York. It is not given away, but is sent 


| on receipt of 10 cents.—[ Adz 
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| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
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TELEPHONE Service saves time. Time is the stuff of 
life. Havetelephone service at your home as well as at 
your office and save time at both ends of theline. Rates 
in Manhattan from $48 a year. N ‘elephone Co, 
—[Advz.] 





Purity is not often found in 
Champagnes. CooK’s IMPERIAL 
exception.—[ Adz. 


EXTRA Dry is an 


A _HEALTH giver and a health preserver—A BBOTT’S, 
the Original Angostura Bitters. At druggists’.—[ Adv j 


A NEW AND FAST 
PLACE FOR NEw YorRKEKS. One of the most de- 
lightful places on the New Jersey Coast is on 
Haven. It is separated from the mainland, insuring 4 

continued coolness. The bathing has no equal, poh 
the sheltered coves make sailing a delight. 
is superb and likewise the shooting. The social char- 
acteristics are without comparison, and, in fact, every 
environ needed to make the resort ideal has place at 
Beach Haven. The hotels are palatial homes rather 
than the ordinary houses, and, with the exceptional 
train facilities the New Jersey Central has provided, 
there is little reason why Beach Haven shouldn’t be- 
come one of the most popular resorts hereabouts, 


GROWING 


After May 10th the New Jersey Central’s Atlantic | 


City Express which leaves New York at 3.40 P.M, 
will make connection at Whitings for Beach Haven, 
and the time consumed is but 2.55 minutes. If you 
are interested, write to C. M. Burt, G. P. A., New 
York, for Beach Haven books.—[Adv.] 


A MUCH TALKED-OF IMPROVEMENT. 

THE stir the New Jersey Central’s recent announce- 
ment made in regard to its hourly trains between New 
York and Philadelphia was far-reaching. Very few 
cities can boast of such a train schedule, and the beauty 
of it is, that it’s easily remembered—a every 
hour on the even hour from 7 A.M. to 6 P. 

The locomotives, cars, and Pullman 
most modern, the road-bed is rock ballasted, and, as 
only hard coal is used, there is no smoke or cinders. 
Every train runs direct to Reading Terminal, Phila- 
delphia, without change, and many of them cover 
the distance in 2 hours. The Reading Route, by 
which the Philadelphia Line is often known, is not 


only a short way to Philadelphia, but it is likewise the | 


scenic route. This service goes into effect on May 


18th, but in no way does it impair the fast and elegant | 


service of the Royal Blue Line, which Py! _ run inde- 
pendently of the Philadelphia Line.—[ Adv. ] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 


LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANO 


Sohmer Building, 


5th Ave., cor. 22d St. 


reater New 
York 


in addition to | 


presi- ! 


the preparation of | 


SUMMER | 


The fishing | 


por are the | 


Only Salesroom | 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
Baker’s Cocoa 


Baker’s Chocolate 


if the dealer delivers you 
an article not made by 
Walter Baker & Co. Ltd., 
please let us know. 

Our Trade-mark 


is on every package of 
the genuine goods. 
Celebrated for more 
than 120 years as the 
finest Cocoa and Choc- 
olate in the world. 


Walter Baker & Co. Lid, 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass, 





REDUCED RATES TO PORTLAND. 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account 
National Convention Travelers’? Pro- 
tective Association of America and 
the Supreme Lodge Ancient Order 
United Workmen, 


On account of the National Convention 
Travelers’ Protective Association of America, 
June 3 to 7, and the Supreme Lodge Ancient 
Order United Workmen, June 10 to 20, at 
Portland, Ore., the Pennsylvania Railroad Com 
pany will sell exeursion tickets to Portland 
from all stations on its lines, from May 6 to 
June 7, inclusive, at greatly reduced rates 
These tickets will be good for return passage 
within sixty days from date of sale when 
executed by Joint Agent at Portland and pay- 
ment of fifty cents made for this service. Apply 
to Ticket Agents. 
Low-Rate Tour to the Yellowstone 

Park via Pennsylvania Railroad, 


On account of the Annual Convention of the 
National Educational Association at Minneapo- 
lis, the Peunsylvania Railroud Company will 
run a pe rsonally conducted tour to Minneapolis 
and the Yellowstone Park, leaving New York 
July 5, and, returning, arriving New York July 
20," Round: -trip tickets, covering all necessary 
expenses for the entire trip, will be sold at rate 
of $150 from all points on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad eust of Pittsburg. Rate from Pittsburg 
$5 less. A special train of Pullman dining, 
sleeping, compartment, aud observation curs 
will be used. Six days will be spent in Yellow- 
stone Park. 

For itineraries and other information apply 
to ticket agents, Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York, or George W. Boyd, Assistant Gen 
eral Passenger Agent, Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, Broad Strect Station, Philadelphia, 





PHILADELPHIA HORSE SHOW 
WISSAHICKON HEIGHTS 


AT 


Excursion Tickets via Penn- 


Special 
sylvania Railroad 


The eleventh annual open-air exhibition of the 
Philadelphia Horse Show will be held on St. 
Martin’s Green, Wissahickon Heights Station, 
Philadelphia, May 26 to 31, inclusive. 

The Pennsylvania Rs ilroad C ompany will sell 
special excursion tickets, including coupon of 
admission, from New York, Philade Iphia, Bel- 
videre, Lancaste r, Wilmington, West Chester, 
Pheenixville, and principal intermediate stations 
(as well as stations on the Chestnut Hill Branch) 
to Wissahickon Heights Station, May 26 to 31, 
good to return until June 2, 1902, inclusive. 

The grounds of the Phils ade Iphin Horse Show 
Association are located immediately on the Ger 
mantown and Chestnut Hill Branch of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, eleven miles from Broad 
Street Station. 


= - CRABB’S — aera 
ENGLISH SYNONYMES 
$1.25 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 





BOKER’S 


BITTERS 


A sherry-glass full after meals will relieve indigestion, 
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Special Schools for the 
Mentally Deficient 


HAT a real necessity exists for 
special schools and separate in- 
struction for children who are 


mentally deficient—not those actually 
feeble-minded—is becoming more and more 
apparent; and some localities, notably 
Brookline, Massachusetts, have taken the 
matter se definitely in hand that at the 
opening of the next school year a begin- 
ning at least, though a small one, will 
be made toward providing for those who 
are weak in mind, sick in body, and more 
or less depraved in morals. For two 
years a careful study of conditions has 
been quietly made by the school board and 
certain physicians of that town, and more 
recently prominent educators of Boston 
have taken up the subject analytically. 
In his last report, George I. Aldrich, 
Superintendent of Schools of Brookline, 
treated the subject so exhaustively as to 
attract more than passing attention. All 
agree that the percentage of backward 
children in the public schools is one in 
every hundred—not a large proportion, 
perhaps, considered numerically, yet quite 
enough to impose unnecessary hardships 
upon teachers who feel obliged to give 
this one exceptional child more than the 
average attention, which in turn is unfair 
to the other children, as in the course 
of time they are negatively influenced, 
both mentally and morally. That these 
deficient children need care and protection 
no one will deny; but the public school 
is not the place for them, and the time 
cannot be far distant when no_ school 
system, especially in the municipal cen- 
tres of the country, will be considered com- 
plete that does not include special classes 
for those who are not able to maintain 
a reasonable standard of scholarship. 
Under the new conditions these children 
will be taught in proportion to their in- 
dividual capacity for mental absorption, 
without any attempt at classifying. or 
grading. Particular attention, too, should 
he paid to the moral training, since it is 
frequently the case that children mentally 
lacking are almost as much so morally; 
to them the difference of right from wrong 
has little significance, so the principles of 
general morality must be taught by a dif- 
ferent process than would be the case with 
tle average child. In the mean time the 
fact must not be lost sight of that the 
subject is a painful and delicate one to 
handle, for parents naturally are re- 
luctant to admit that their offspring are 
not as bright as other children, and school 
boards of such cities and towns as Shall 
institute this auxiliary system of educa- 
tion must approach the solution of this 
difficult problem with care and tact. A 
community owes all its children an educa- 
tion: but the ninety-nine must not be al- 
lowed to suffer any handicap for the sake 
of the one that is mentally defective, and 
who that one is should be the function of 
the school board to determine rather than 
parents. 
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Railroad Search-lights 


NE of the recent safety equipments 
O of the fast mail-trains, which of 

necessity run at a high rate of 
speed through the night, is the electric 
search-light. A number of engines on the 
leading roads have been supplied with 
such powerful search-lights that objects 
on the track can be seen nearly a mile 
away on the darkest nights. A small dyn- 
amo in the engine supplies the light, 
and the lamp itself is so arranged that 
the fireman can operate it from his posi- 
tion in the cab to suit the needs of the 
moment. It was found that a permanent 
light attached to the smoke-stack, as the 
old-time reflectors were, would cast its 
path of light off the track instead of on 
it when rounding curves. The fireman 
can now touch a lever and throw the light 
straight ahead, sideways, or up in the 
air. The largest of these locomotive 
search-lights are 6000 candle-power, which 
compared to the old-time reflectors are re- 
markable products of the age. 

The fast mail-trains travel over the 
ground so rapidly that an _ ordinary 
head-light casting a reflection four or five 
hundred feet is practically of little use. 
It might reveal to the engineer trouble 
ahead, but it could never help to avert the 
accident. The engineer might be able to 
shut off steam and apply the brakes, but 
by that time the engine would be upon 
the object. It is almost impossible for 
one of the fast trains to come to a dead 
stop much inside of 1200 to 1500 feet, and 
the heavier and faster the train, the 
greater length of time must elapse _be- 
fore a stop can be effected. Consequently, 
the old head-lights were of little real 
value to trains running fifty and sixty 
miles an hour. With the new powerful 
electric search-light, however,danger ahead 
can be seen in ample time for the en- 
gineer to bring his heavy train to a 
dead halt. As a safety equipment of the 
record-breaking trains, the  search-light 
has thus become a necessity of the day. 
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Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD'S 


GREAT NEW NOVEL 
“Lady Rose’s Daughter” 


HERE are eight complete short stories in the 

June Number of HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 

Among these is a new story by Edith Wharton. 
It is called ‘‘ The Quicksand,”’ and it is one of the 
most brilliant pieces of work which the author has 
done. It is a love story of a new and unique sort. 
Other stories in this remarkable number are, “‘ A Ro- 
mance to Leeward,”’ by Arthur Colton; “A Phi- 
lanthropist,”” by Josephine Dodge Daskam; “ Eyes 
That Saw Not,” by Onoto Watanna; “His Great- 
est Speech,” by Joseph Altsheler; “Ex Libris,’ 
by Marvy Tracy Earle; and stories by Annie Hamil- 
ton Donnell, T. Jenkins Hains, and A. E. Thomas. 
The stories are illustrated in color and black and 
white by E. M. Ashe, W. T. Smedley, John Wolcott 
Adams, and H. C. Christy. 


























HE special articles of the June Number are 
an uncommonly strong collection. Notable 
among them is Professor Richard T. Ely’s ar- 

ticle on ‘‘ An American Industrial Experiment,” an 
intensely interesting discussion of one of the most 
successful commercial communities in this country. 
Another uncommonly valuable article is “ Auto- 
biography of the Stars,’’ an account of the recent ex- 
periments in photographing star spectra and 
lightning at the Harvard Observatory. William 
Sharp, the famous English critic, writes of “ Walter 
Scott’s Land”; Dr. McCook discusses the “ Rela- 
tion of Insects and Civilization”; and H. S. Curtis 
writes on “ The Vacation Schools and Playgrounds 
of New York.’’ His article is illustrated from many 
interesting photographs. There are in all twenty- 
eight contributions in the June MAGAZINE. 
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HE serial feature of the June MAGAZINE is 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s great novel, “Lady 
Rose’s Daughter.”” It is illustrated by H. 
C. Christy. Jeannette L. Gilder, writing of this 
story, says, in the Chicago Tribune : 
“ There is no doubt in my mind that Mrs. Ward stands head 
and shoulders above all the novelists of the day. Much curi- 
osity 1s piqued by these early chapters. We cannot 
pretend to see the end, but we know that there ts going to be 
something worth waiting for.” 
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The Three New States 


HREE new States are to be admitted 
into the Union if the Senate, as it 
probably will, adopt the House bil] 

providing for the admission of Arizona 
New Mexico, and Oklahoma. A good deal 
of mischief has been done by the erection 
of Territories into small States, but. it 
is true that if Nevada is entitled to State- 
hood, each of the three new States has 
a just claim to the honor. Nevada, for 
example, had, in 1900, a population of only 
42,335, a loss of 5020 since the census of 
1890 was taken. Arizona, the smallest 
of the three Territories, has a population 
of 122,931, an increase of 68 per cent. 
since 1890; New Mexico has a population 
of 195,310, an increase of 24.6 per cent.; 
and Oklahoma’s inhabitants number 398.- 
331, an increase of 518.2 per cent. Okla- 
homa is larger than any one of several ex- 
isting States, namely, Vermont, Delaware. 
North Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, Utah, 
Nevada, or Idaho. New Mexico is larger 
than Delaware, Wyoming, Idaho, or Ne- 
vada. Arizona is larger than Wyoming 
or Nevada. The basis of representation 
in Congress is about 200,000, so that Okla- 
homa will probably have two Representa- 
tives. The new States, therefore, all to- 
gether, will have six Senators and four 
Representatives. There are now thirteen 
small States with an aggregate popula- 
tion of about 5,000,000 possessing as much 
power in the Senate as the New England 
States, except New Hampshire, Vermont, 
and Rhode Island, the Middle States, and 
Ohio, with a population of more than 
24,000,000. These thirteen small States, 
united, cast twenty-six votes in the pres- 
ent Senate, or four less than one-third. 
The new Senate will have 96 Senators, one- 
third of which will be 32. <A treaty or 
a nomination may be beaten by 33, and 
the small States will have 32 votes. Three 
of these small communities, however, are 
New England States, and one, Delaware, 
is Southern; but on a distinctly Western 
question the small Western States would 
cast 26 votes in the Senate, although their 
vote in the House would be but 17. The 
admission of these small States gives to 
the West absolute control of the coun- 
try’s foreign policy, of the confirming 
power, and of legislation in the Senate. 
It is interesting also to note that with the 
three new States the power in the Senate 
passes to the States west of the Mis- 
sissippi plus Illinois. These States, twen- 
ty-five in all, out of the forty-eight, are 
west of the present centre of population, 
which is near Columbus, Indiana. With 
an aggregate population of 29,803,271 they 
will have 50 Senators, while the remain- 
ing twenty-three, with a population of 46,- 
500,116, will have 46 Senators. 
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A Howells Book for the 
Blind 


HE American Printing House for 

the Blind, at Louisville, Kentucky, 

has just completed for the New 
York State Library the printing in New 
York point print of Mr. Howells’s Lit- 
erary Friends and Acquaintance, for the 
use of the blind. The work appears in 
four large, neatly bound volumes, each 
of the size of the average Webster Dic- 
tionary, but very light in weight, as, ow- 
ing to the bulky embossed character of the 
print, only a few pages are bound to- 
gether in one book. The pages are all 
white, the “ print ” being merely the sur- 
face‘ of the paper raised in round spots 
whose relative position forms these won- 
derful little characters. 





Do Universities Foster 
Snobbishness ?P 


HE fear of some people that uni- 
! versity life fosters class feeling 
among students, or tends to the en- 
couragement of snobbishness, should be 
allayed by the statements of President 
William R. Harper, of the University of 
Chicago, in a paper on “ University and 
College Education in the United States,” 
which he contributes to Harper’s Encyclo- 
pedia of United States History. President 
Harper says: “The university is a demo- 
cratic institution, constituted by the peo- 
ple and for the people. . . . A good defi- 
nition for a university is the following: 
‘A self-governing association of men for 
the purpose of study; an institution priv- 
ileged by the State for the guidance of the 
people; an agency recognized by the peo- 
ple for solving the problems of civiliza- 
tion which present themselves in the de- 
velopment of civilization.’ A university 
touches every phase of life at every 
point.” President Harper makes clear all 
the details of university growth, its rela- 
tion to theological and social conditions, 
and its wonderful possibilities both in the 
present and future. 
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A procession of strikers and agitators at Charleroi, in which the women participated as conspicuously as the men. 


The Recent Labor Demonstrations in Belgium 


Cabinet, or the strike goes on to the death” 
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The banners contain such phrases as “*We demand dissolution of the 


THIS CERTIFIED 
ORIGINAL CHECK 


Will be paid to any person who can prove 
that Lifebuoy Soap is not perfectly pure and 
genuine or contains any form of adulterant. 


LIFEBUOY SOAP 


is not like any other Soap, for it disinfects— 
purifies while it cleanses. For keeping the 
home and body in health. At your dealer’s. 
Only 5 cts. the cake. Purchase money re- 
funded, if not satisfactory. Why use ordinary 
soap, therefore, when you can use Lifebuoy? 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED 
NEW YORK OFFICES: 111 FIFTH AVENUE 

















An 
Onlooker’s 
Note-Book 


Marion 
Manning 


PUBLISHED MAY 20 





An Onlooker’s Note-Book, just published, is by the 
anonymous author of “Collections and Recollections.” 
It is a volume of reminiscence, comment, and humorous 
anecdote of people and events—especially in England 
to-day. It is a volume thoroughly entertaining in every 
way, written by one of England’s best-known statesmen. 


$2.25 net. (Postage extra) 








Mrs. William Corcoran Eustis, the author of Marion 
Manning, is the daughter of the Hon. Levi P. Morton. 
She has been for many years a society leader in Wash- 
ington, The life of the Capital is admirably drawn in 
this new novel. It is, incidentally, a novel of excep- 
tional interest and dramatic power. 


$1.50 
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A specially imported wax, chemically treated, 
so that when it is once rubbed over the iron the 
latter is cleaned as if by magic. It prevents all 
odor, giving the work that beautiful, silky polish 
sought for by the laundress. 


Not Only the Best, but 
The Most Economical 


Why? Because each fine cut stick of F. P.C 
Wax is in an automatic wooden holder, which 
keeps it from dripping. It never loses shape, and 
is good until the last particle of wax is used. The 
handle saves your fingers from burns. 


If your grocer tries to substitute the old wax that spoils your 
ironing and your temper, send 10 cents for two sticks to the 


FLAME PROOF CO0., NEW YORK CITY 
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Poverty on the Farm 


HE poor of the city take up their 

I share of the “ poorhouse,”’ but it 

goes to the farmers of this coun- 
try to furnish a majority of those de- 
manding “aid” to prevent starvation. 
This is a fact far from well known among 
those philanthropists who imagine their 
whole time and purse are needed in the 
tenement districts of the great cities. The 
rural communities do not advertise their 
poverty in so loud a voice. 

One-third of the paupers of this coun- 
try are farmers, or those who have but 
recently left that work. The remainder 
belong to the cripples, afflicted, and those 
thrown out of employment by strikes and 
inability to find a vacancy in their kind 
of labor or profession. The largest single 
class is the man who has attempted to 
earn a living from the sod. His failure is 
caused chiefly by ignorance of the duties 
imposed to become a successful agricul- 
turalist. 

The farmer is, and always has_ been, 
not only a man who feared not work, but 
who possessed an aptitude for conquering 
the soil. He is of a class born, net made. 
Plenty of our millionaires of to-day have 
the knack of crop-growing, if they would 
but use it: while among the hardest 
working of the country folk are many who 
cannot sow and reap a full crop of corn. 
Their efforts are not due to adverse ele- 
ments, but ignorance, pure and simple. 
Like the man who waited and waited for 
potatoes to grow from the bloom of the 
vines, they know not. 

Farming is an art. Not necessarily a 
fine art, but one that needs constant culti- 
vation and study. The man may plough 
his ground a dozen times in the fall be- 
fore sowing his wheat, breaking every 
clod to a fine particle, and yet in the 
spring his wheat is backward in pushing 
through the sod. He had forgotten to set 
the wheat drill the required depth, and 
the seed has been sown too deep. Else 
the weeds push through first and capture 
the surface. Fine dirt is conducive to a 
weedy field, hence it is well enough to 
leave a number of clods on the surface. 
The new farmer does not know this. 
Again in sowing his corn he throws up 
a ridge in which to plant the kernels. A 
dry season comes and the moisture flees 
from these ridges. The next season he 
plants the corn on a level surface and it is 
a wet spring. The corn is “ drowned out.’ 
The green hand does this: the old-timer 
will always sow his corn on a level sur- 
face and throw up ridges with a culti- 
vator. 

Hence the farmer has come to be a 
pauper—that is, in certain sections of the 
country. In fact, every community is 
filled with them, but the South and far 
North have more than their share, while 
the far Southwest (Arizona and New 
Mexico) puts in its claim for thou- 
sands. Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, and the 
Middle West in general are remarkably 
free from ignorant agriculturalists, who 
are sure to make paupers. The renter 
or man who leases his farming-land is 
likewise far in the minority. Few folks 
from the towns go in for farming; on the 
other hand, the farm is losing many of 
its best types. These enter the mercantile 
and other lines of business. 

Farming is not hard work. It is a 
constant and unending duty, but there 
may be injected into the running of a 
farm a system which if carefully followed 
lightens the burden of the owner. There 
is no need of arising before daybreak and 
working in the field until after dark, ex 
cept in harvest season. The vegetable 
farmer must needs do this, but he does not 
come in the general farming class. 

The whole trouble with the poor farmer 
of to-day is ignorance of the farming 
system—not knowing when or how to 
sow his crops. If the drouth crowds out 
a field of corn-in early summer, it is no 
fault of his, but he should know enough 
not to sow that field in corn again. 
There are seldom, if ever, two drouths in 
succession, and the killing of a corn crop 
should tell the wise farmer to sow wheat, 
as he will have a favorable climate. A 
serious freeze in winter is scarcely ever 
followed by a drouth in summer, hence, 
if a field of wheat is destroyed by freezing, 
it should be ploughed up, and corn will 
likely do well in the same ground. A 
common error among farmers, however, is 
the ploughing up of wheat before they know 
for certain whether the wheat has been 
destroyed. I have known farmers to plough 
up wheat while their neighbor, having a 
field in similar condition, allowed his to 
remain. The latter harvested twenty 
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The superior 


Imported Cigar 


smoked by fashionable 
men. Owing to the favor 
with which our brands 
have been received by the 
English aristocracy, we 
recently earned the honor 
of being appointed to 
make the cigars for the Of- 
ficial and Royal Banquets 
at the Coronation of H.M. 


King Edward VII. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1900. 


CALIXTO LOPEZ & CO 
177 Pearl St., New York. Zulueta St., Havana. 














~| Healthful exercise 
~ | putsa man on good 
| terms with himself. 
Followed by a brisk 
bath he feels—and 
looks—as if he had 
a new lease on life. 


| Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap 


tones up the mus- 
cles, prevents sore- 
ness, Gets at the 
pores,does away with 
impurities brought 
out by _ exercise, 
leaves skin smooth 
as baby’s cheek. 
Soothing—healing— 
delightful, it is es- 
sentially a skin soap. 


Sold by dealers. 
25 cents each, 


Trial size package 
for 5 cents to pay 
postage. Dept. 50, 


The Audrew 








Jergens Co. 
Sole Agents, Cincinnati, 0. 
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nothing so enhances the 
pleasure of dining as 


Great 
Western 
Champagnes 


| the purest product of 





| the grape. In bouquet @ 
J anl flavor it admits no 
j peer even among the 
high priced foreign made 
wines. Received the 


Only Gold ao 
.| awarded any Pena 
Champagne at the —— 
Exposition of Igoo. ¢ 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 


Sole Makers, Rheims, N. Y. 
Sold by all respectable wine dealers. 
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REDUCED RATES TO SAN FRAN- 
CISCO AND LOS ANGELES. 
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Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account 
Imperial Council Nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine, 


On account of the Imperial Council Nobles 
of the Mystic Shrine, at San Francisco, Cal., 
June 10 to 14, 1902, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company will sell excursion tickets to San 
Francisco or Los Angeles from all stations on 
its lines, from May 26 to June 7%, inclusive, at 
greatly reduced rates. These tickets will’ be 
good for return passage within sixty days from 
date of sale when executed by Joint Agent at 
Los Angeles or San Francisco and payment of 
fifty cents made for this service. For specitic 
rates apply to Ticket Agents. 


MORPHINE, 


Opium, Laudanum, and kindred habits cured at home 4 
a treatment wholly new in method, action, and results. 
No pain, suffering, or prostration. You continue your 
regular work every day. No dreaded last stage or sub- 
stitution, but a thorough, lasting cure. Free trial treat- 
ment and sealed booklet sent on request. H’rite to-day to 


DR. K. F. K. F. PURDY, Room 63, Binz Bidg., Houston, Tex. 


‘AAYSELF CURED I will gladly inform 
anyone addicted to 

OCAINE. MORPHINE.OPIUM 

A DA! UM, of a never-failing 

ats less Home Cure. Address 

_ Mrs, ary 3 ‘Baldwin, Box 1212, Chicago, Ills. 

















‘Philip Longstreth’ 


PHILIP LONGSTRETH 


By MARIE VAN VORST 


A brilliant social study, telling incidentally the love story 
of a rich young man of society for an attractive young girl 
employed in a factory of which he is the owner. 
character Zown Topics says: “ Amber Garland is a most 
alluring, lovable creature. . . . I defy any one to read 
and not fall in love with Amber 
Garland. She is as real as Hardy’s ‘ Tess.’ 


Of this 
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THE BEAU’S COMEDY 


By CARRIE A. HARPER & BEULAH MARIE DIX 


Readers are unanimous, in the letters that keep pouring in 
daily regarding this new novel, in saying that it is one of the 
nicest, wholesome, and sunshiny novels that has been written 
It is an eighteenth-century story, full of 
genuine humor and dainty comedy from start to finish. 


Miss Dix is the author of “ Hugh Gwyeth,” etc. 
$1 50 
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bushels to the acre, making $700 net profit 
per acre, while the one who turned his 
wheat under lost the $5 it cost to sow the 
grain, and only cleared $7 or $8 an acre | 
on his corn. Here is the point where it | 
requires the judgment of a born farmer. | 
The emigrant from the city who attempts | 
to make a successful farmer herein fails, 
he leses his savings, and the poorhouse is 
his ultimate retreat. For those who | 


















Steam and Sail Yachts, 
Row-boats and Canoes 


Our catalog gives truth in detail about the 
best boats built. Write for it to-day. Address 


RACINE BOAT MFG. COMPANY 
Bex 17, Racine, Wis. 


























understand the farm there is no better 
place, but when the agricultural instinct 
is not born, one finds it extremely hard to 
cultivate the same. 





Passing of the Artificial Flower 


OR the last hundred years artificial 
F flowers have been the dearest’ decora- 

tion a woman could buy for her 
summer hat. The superlative has a 
double meaning in this connection— 
“dear” to feminine purse-strings, im- 
measurably satisfying to her sense of the 
artistic and appropriate. No one, not 
even the most logical man, could deny the 
daintiness of the instinet that led women 
to bedeck their multitudinous heads with 
copies of the sweetest things Divinity sets 
down upon this rolling ball. So it was 
that all these years, from her palace in 
the centre of her kingdom, Fashion each 
spring sent out her unassailable decree 
that flowers were to deck hats. 

At first the word “ artificial” was al- 
ways used in speaking or writing of 
linen or silk posies. Old ‘ * fashion items ” 
contain many allusions to “artificial 
roses,” “artificial lilies-of-the-valley,”— 
always to impress upon the reader that 
real flowers were not meant. Of late 
years the adjective has been almost. en- 
tirely eliminated from the dictionary of 
the writer who dishes up modish delica- 
cies. Nowadays a hat is trimmed with 

“violets ”’; a boa is of “ forget-me-nots.” 
No woman-—and not often a man—is so 
ignorant as to imagine anything else but 
artificial flowers is meant. 

The making of these beautiful imita- 
tions of Nature’s handiwork became a 
vast enterprise employing the skilled labor 
of thousands of men, women, and girls. 
In many parts of the world the trade of 
artificial-flower- making descended from 
mother to daughter. “Whole families for 
generations cut, pasted, stitched, and col- 
ored the beautiful evidences of their 
skill. 

Until recent years the aim was always 
to make artificial flowers successful 
counterfeits of Nature’s own darlings. 
Every one knows that the work was often 
done so ably as to defy the eye’s discern- 
ment. At this time the art of artificial- 
flower-making attained its highest per- 
fection. The more faithful the likeness 
of the imitations to the originals the bet- 
ter the pay of the maker, and the greater 
the stimulation to effort. 

Then came a creeping in of the gro- 
tesque and unnatural. Now and_ then 
Queen Fashion sent out edicts establishing 
the position of green roses, red_ lilacs, 
purple carnations, and all sorts of inar- 
tistic, even ugly effects in artificial 
flowers. The unending search for novelty 
began it. Newness, no matter how un- 
seemly, appeals to most people for a time. 
Then comes a reaction, when the full com- 
moness of a popular fancy strikes people, 
and they put the whole, good and_ bad, 
aside for a period of dormancy. When 
the imitation blossoms of fantastie pro- 
portions and bald ugliness came to be the 
style, artificial-flower-making was a 
doomed industry. Milliners looked about 
for some artistic and new substitute. The 
hat itself, which from our great-grand- 
mother’s time down had been a thing of 
shape only, offered great possibilities for 
ingenious ideas. About three years ago 
fancy braids began to flood the market; 
wire frames were made with greater care 
than ever; all sorts of fantastic and beau- 
tiful effects were brought out in straw 
hats which needed no extra adornment, 
other than a trifle of ribbon, chiffon, or 
lace—and artificial flowers went off Fifth 
Avenue to dwell among the folk who live 
on the outermost edge of Queen Fashion’s 
realm, and read her royal mandates 
through poverty’s spectacles. 

Last year there were more fancy straws, 
and dozens of carefully planned shapes 
in hats, and this season the demand for 
the new straws has driven many dealers 
in artificial flowers out of business. Dur- 
ing the month of April four heretofore- 
prosperous firms were obliged to close 
their doors. One of these, a large whole- 
sale house dealing exclusively in artificial 
flowers, went into bankruptcy, giving as 
the sole reason for so doing that there was 
no demand for their goods. 

So long as the straws are as dainty and 
durable as they are this spring the situa- 
tion is not likely to change. A walk past 
the series of fashionable Fifth Avenue 
millinery-shops establishes the truth of 
this assertion. There are whole win- 
dows displaying only hats of straw whose 
sole trimming is ribbon, lace, or chiffon. 
It seems a pity, when one thinks of the 
daintiness of the artificial flowers of past 
days, but there is no help for it until 
women tire of fancy straws and long for 
other novelties. Then the industry will 
awaken. In the mean time hundreds of 
girls and women who have no other em- 
ployment are hopelessly out of work. 
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The World of Finance 


HE advocates of higher security 

; prices have found themselves con- 

fronted by conditions which, while 
not precisely discouraging, certainly must 
compel them to exercise patience. The 
stock-market has ceased to advance. But, 
on the other hand, it has not declined 
with such violence as to shake the con- 
fidence in the stability of basic condi- 
tions which is felt by the community at 
large. There have been numerous inci- 
dents, these past few weeks, calculated 
seriously to disturb the equanimity of 
operators for the rise, and yet the market 
cannot be said to have exhibited the fever- 
ishness that in former years would have 
followed. And in this very fact we find 
once more one of the characteristic feat- 
ures of the securities markets during the 
past twelvemonth; namely, the resistance 
of prices. to adverse conditions and their 
remarkable power of recovery. This has 
been shown more than once, and a brief 
recapitulation of the various adverse ac- 
cidents is not out of place. 

It will be recalled that on May 1 of 
last year prices generally were regarded as 
being extremely high. The greatest stock 
boom in our history was then in full 
swing. The entire country had _ gone 
stock-mad. A few observers of the finan- 
cial situation cautioned their fellow-citi- 
zens and preached about the inevitable 
collapse of the speculative balloon. But 
theirs were as voices crying in the wilder- 
ness. They had begun to warn the com- 
munity weeks before, and prices had 
withal risen and risen, so that the greed- 
stricken speculators paid no attention to 
the cries of “ Wolf!” The average selling 
price of a score of the most active stocks 
was a fraction less than 118. Then came 
the panic of the 9th of May. It was the 
worst stock panic on record. Prices broke 
violently, declines of 20 and even 50 points 
or more in dividend-paying stocks being 
sustained. At the close of the memorable 
session, the average price of the active 
stocks was below 104. A month later the 
average price had gone back to 117%; 
most remarkable recovery. 

All the wise people—and the unwise, 
too, for that matter—declared with una- 
nimity that the boom certainly had cul- 
minated. Then came two _ additional 
“knock-out blows” in the shape of the 
great steel strike and the failure of the 
corn crop. The average price early in 
August fell again almost to the closing 
price-level of the day of the panic, but by 
the end of the same month there was a 
rally to within five or six points of the 
average price made at the height of the 
boom. A few weeks later came the shoot- 
ing of Mr. McKinley. On the day after 
his death the market again declined, 
though not to the low prices of August. 
Again the market rallied substantially. 
The collapse of Amalgamated Copper, 
important though it was as showing the 
condition of the copper trade and throw- 
ing an unfavorable light on allied busi- 
ness, had relatively little effect on the 
general market. 

Unfavorable incidents were not absent 
this year. The suit brought by the Fed- 
eral government against the Northern 
Securities Company was of vast, almost 
vital, importance to the world of finance. 
It justified the keenest anxiety among 
speculators and investors, large and small. 
Yet its effect on the market was slight 
and transitory. The later developments, 
such as the collapse, a fortnight ago, of 
a few highly manipulated securities—or, 
rather, insecurities—were not of enough 
general interest to have affected the entire 
market. The present strike of the anthra- 
cite mine workers is of a curious tenta- 
tive nature, and thus far has not been 
taken seriously. But the point to bear in 
mind is that on May 1 of this year the 
average price of the principal active 
stocks, despite the absence of anything 
like widespread speculation, was material- 
ly higher than the highest level reached 
last year at the height of the greatest 
boom in the history of this country. This 
is true of prices at this writing, though 
there has been a moderate recession in 
values since the first of the month. In 
other words, there is no boom in the 
stock-market to-day, the public is not 
speculating, and yet stocks are selling 
much higher, on an average, than imme- 
diately before the panic of May 9, 1901. 

It is evident from this that, in the 
first place, the vast majority underesti- 
mated the extent and duration of our in- 
dustrial and commercial prosperity, which 
has shown no sign of abatement. Also 
that investors have not been seriously 
disturbed by-any of the unfavorable inci- 
dents enumerated in the foregoing para- 
graphs. The truth of the point made 
in this column some time ago must be 
realized by all, that stocks are widely but 
strongly held, and that they do not come 
upon the market so easily as in past 
Years whem the position of the investor 
and the speculator toward the market 
Was precisely the opposite of what it is 
to-day. Before the great boom began, 
five years ago, the volume of speculatively 
held’ stocks greatly exceeded the invest- 
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AT ae TION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
SEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of April 26 
to ML ay 9, 1902, of the confirmation by the Board of 
Assessors and the ente ring in the Bureau for the Col 
lection of Assessments and Arrears of assessment for 
LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in the BOROUGH OF 
THE BRONX: 
23D W ARD, SECTION 9 165TH STREET 
REGUL ATING, PAVING, AND RECURBING, 
from 3d Avenue to Park Avenue, cast. 
EDWARD M. Nero T, Comptroller. 
City é6f New York, April 25, 190% 








tNTION ‘IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
ISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of May 
3 to 16, 1902, of the confirmation by the Board of 
Assessors and the entering in the Bureau for the Col- 
lection of Assessments and Arrears of assessment for 
LOC 9 Re NY EMENTS in the BOROUGH 
bes? mA zt! TAN: 
2TH a a ye SECTION 7. HAMILTON 
TE RR ACE 2AVING AND LAYING CROss. 
WALKS Bs the — side of 141st Street to the 
north side of Bg Str 
E VARD. ML GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of a... ¥ ork, May 2, 1902. 
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TENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVE 4" 
ISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of May 
to 16, 1902, of the confirmation by the Board ot 
Assessors and the entering in the Bureau for the Col- 
lection of Assessments and Arrears of assessment for 
LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in the BOROUGII 








ATI CU RB. 
ING, FLAGGING, CROSSW ALKS 
AND FENCING, from Anthony Avenue to Jerome 


Avenue. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, May 2, 1902. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of May 7 
to 20, 1902, of the confirmation by the Supreme Court 
and the entering in the Bureau for the Collection of 
Assessments and Arrears, of assessment for OPEN 
ING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to the following- 
named street in the eet GH OF THE BRONX: 
24TH WARD, SECTION 11. EAST 177TH 
STREET OPENING, from Sedgwick Avenue to the 
United States bulkhead line of the Harlem River. 
Confirmed March 28, 1902; entered May 6, 1902. 
EDWARD M. GROU x 2 Comptroller. 
City of New York, May 6, 1902. 








ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER.- 
TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of May 8 
to 21, 1902, of the confirmation by the Supreme Court 
and the entering in the Bureau for the Collection of 
Assessments and Arrears of pesseomment for OPEN- 
ING AND ACQU IRING TITLE the Stoning 
named streets in the BOROU GH OF T HE BRON)? 
23D WARD, SECTION 11. ANNA PL AC E 
OPENING, from Brook Avenue to Webster A venue. 
Confirmed April 29, 1902; entered May 6, 1902. 
24TH WARD, SECTION 12. PARK VIEW 
TERRACE OPENING, from East 196th Street to 
Morris Avenue. Confirmed April 29, 1902; entered 
May 6, 1902. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, May 6, 1902. 


AT TENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of May 10 
to 23, 1902, of the confirmation by the Board of As- 
sessors and the entering in the Bureau for the C 7 
tion of Assessments and Arrears of assessment for 
LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in the BOROUGH or 
= BRONX: 

3D AND 24TH WARDS, SECTIONS 10 AND 
1 STEBBINS AVE a PAVI NG, from Boston 
Road to W cpcnenens Avenu 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, May 9, 1902. 








ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER.- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of May 
10 to 23,1902, of the confirmation by the Board of 
Assessors and the entering in the Bureau for the Col- 
lection of Assessments and Arrears of assessment 
for LOCAL IMPROV EMENTS in the BOROUGH 
OF MANHATTAN 

12TH WARD, SECTION 7. AMSTERDAM 
AVENUE FE NCING, west side, from 139th Street 
to 140th Street; 140TH STREET FENCING, south 
side, from Amsterdam. Avenue to Hamilton Place; 
HAMILTON PLAC iG, east side, from 
139th Street to L40the Street; and 139TH STREET 

ENCING, north side, from Amsterdam Avenue 
to Hamilton Place. 

EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 

City of New York, May 9, 1902. 





ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER.- 
TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of May 14 
to 27, 1902, of the confirmation by the Supreme Court 
and the entering in the Bureau for the Cottection of 
Assessments and Arrears of assessment for ( =N 
ING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to the Bate nl 
_ ANS street in the BOROUGH OF MANHAT- 


12TI VARD, SECTION 7. HAMILTON 
TERRACE OPEN VING, from West 14l1st Street 
to West 144th Street. Confirmed May 2, 1902; en- 
tered May 13, 1902. 
EDWARD M. GROU T, Comptroller. 

City of New York, May 13, 1902. 





ATTENTION IS CAL LEP TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of May 14 
to 27, 1902, of the confirmation by the Supreme Court 
and the entering in L. Bureau for the Collection of 
Assessments and / ars, of assessment for OPE? 
ING AND ACQU RING TITLE to the following- 
named street in the BOROUGH OF THE BRONX: 
23D WARD, SECTION 10. ROGERS PLACE 
OPENING, from Dawson Street to East 165th 
Street. Confirmed October 25, 1901; entered May 


12, 1902. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York. May 13, 1902. 
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To-day the bulk of the 
hands 


ment holdings. 
better class of securities is in the 
of investors. 

In former days the speculators were 
the dog and the investors the tail. To- 
day this is reversed; and therefore, 
since the tail cannot wag the dog, we 
find the market less susceptible to intlu- 
ences that formerly would have caused an 
avalanche of selling orders and _ conse- 
To all market in- 
syndi 
cates which hold large blocks of securities 
that must some day be sold are also to 
be classed as investors; much against 
their will, perhaps, but none the less re- 
moved from the category of speculators, 
since their resources enable them to keep 
their stocks from coming into the market 
at unpropitious times. Their “ margin” 
is, in other words, far stronger than that 
of the average speculator. Between the 
investors and the syndicates so great a 
proportion of stocks is held that the float- 
ing or purely speculatively held supply is 
small, and the liquidation of speculative 
accounts has not the depressing force of 
the days before the boom. For the syn- 
dicates to be forced to sell at any price, or 
for the investors to be frightened into 
emptying their strong - boxes, something 
seriously and unmistakably affecting the 
general prosperity of the country is neces- 
sary. Stock panics do not always do this, 
as has been seen since the crash precipi- 
tated by the cornering of Northern Pa- 
cific stock last year. The failure of the 
corn crop did not do it, because the tide 
of prosperity was flowing so strongly in 
other directions and the farmers had en- 
joyed some fat years. But another corn- 
crop failure ought to do it. It is for this 
reason that the crop statistics 
such interest, not only for Wall 
but for the country at large. 

It was unfavorable in that it showed 
a substantial reduction in the winter- 
wheat acreage. The percentage of condition 
is also below last year’s. But 1901 was a 
banner year. There is every reasonable 
hope that the winter-wheat yield, notwith- 
standing the certainty that it will fall be- 
low that of 1901, will be an average one. 
The reserves in farmers’ hands are greater 
than a year ago, and there is, therefore, 
no occasion for overmuch anxiety regard- 
ing winter-wheat. It is spring-wheat and 
corn that will count. The reports regard- 
ing the former are not good, while corn, 
so far as the planting has progressed, 
starts fairly well. 

Quite apart from its bearing on the 
general prosperity of the country, the 
crops are of vital importance to the stock- 
market. Much depends upon whether our 
bankers are to pay their debts to Europe 
in gold or in corn. The financial syndi- 
cates have again incurred international 
obligations of a magnitude not much be- 
low the mighty figures of last year, neces- 
sitated by the competitive purchases of 
Northern Pacific and other operations. 
The present borrowers are confidently 
counting upon paying their entire indebt- 
edness to Europe with agricultural prod- 
ucts. They may or may not be disap- 


possess 


Street, 


| pointed, and they may or may not be 





called upon to pay before next fall. That 
is something that no man can tell; and no 
man can coerce the weather. 

The money situation has been the chief 
influence at work on the security market. 
High rates have obtained, without which 
we should have been exporting gold. 
Money is in demand everywhere in the 


United States, and the prospects that 
speedy relief will come to New York 
from interior points are not very good. 


There is no wild speculation in stocks, 
though of course the borrowings of finan- 
cial syndicates and underwriters are enor- 
mous. But the trouble is, that to do the 
great volume of business reported in 
every line of industry, we need all the 
money the country has and perhaps more. 
In the mean time the national govern- 
ment continues its accumulation and its 
hoarding in the Treasury of money which 
is so needed for the conduct of the coun- 
try’s business. That relief will be forth- 
coming promptly cannot be expected. The 
reduction of war taxes is still six weeks 
distant, and that will mean only a partial 
alleviation of the evils incident to our 
unbusinesslike Treasury system. But not 
until the United States deposits more of 
its surplus funds with the banks, taking 
no greater risks than the most conserva- 
tive of our business men take, will there 
be the relief that is imperatively demand- 
ed by reason of the unprecedented pros- 
perity enjoyed by our commerce and in- 
dustry to-day. In the mean time the 
securities markets reflect the uncertainty 
of the monetary situation. A bull cam- 
paign of importance is obviously out of the 
question. Indeed, it is difficult to see 
how a further contraction of credits by 
the banks can be avoided, and this can 
only be accomplished by the liquidation 
of stock-market or syndicate loans. The 
public is “ out ” of the market. The trad 
ing in all likelihood will be in the hands 
of the “ professionals” for some weeks 
to come. That means alternate periods 
of moderate strength and moderate weak- 
pness—the kind of a market that the aver- 
age “ outsider ” finds so hard to “ beat.” 
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